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When Resolute and Shamrock IV came together for the first time. 


FTER the closest and hardest 
fought series ever sailed for 
that historic piece of silverware 
known as the America’s Cup, Reso- 
lute, by slipping over the line ahead 
of Sir Thomas Lipton’s green chal- 
lenger Shamrock, as the sun set and 
darkness settled over the sea beyond 
Sandy Hook on July 27th, decided 
the future of the Cup for the time 
being, or until another challenge is 
received for it—from the Irish 
baronet or someone else. 

In spite of the fact that, boat for 
boat, the contestants were evenly 
matched and the series had to go to 
five races for a decision, at one time 
the challenger having a clear lead 
of two wins, the races themselves 
were not particularly interesting, 
owing to the fickle unreliable winds 
that persisted over the Cup course 
from July 15th to 27th. On only 
one day was the wind true through- 
out and of sufficient strength to give 
the boats a thorough test on all 
points of sailing, and on that day a 
squall near the end of the race 
spoiled what would have been a 
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| How Resolute Kept the Cup 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


After Shamrock came nearer to winning the Cup than 


very close finish, though the chal- 
lenger would have been beaten on 
time. No race was sailed in a 
strong breeze, and so we are still 
ignorant of what the Shamrock can 
do in a good breeze to windward. 
On the only day there was a really 
strong breeze there was too much 
of it, and neither skipper cared to 
send his boat over the course, but 
quickly assented when the com- 
mittee asked if they were willing to 
have the race postponed. 

Yet, in spite of the poor winds 
and the unavoidable flukes of yacht 
racing, everyone who saw the series 
off Sandy Hook during those two 
weeks must be convinced that the 
fastest boat won. If not, he must 
indeed be partisan. On every wind- 
ward leg of the whole series Reso- 
lute gained, while in all the other 
races except the second, Resolute 
either made an actual gain or else 
more than saved her proportionate 
time on every leg. The second 
race, which Shamrock won, had no 
windward leg owing to a shift of 
wind. On the two reaches in this 


any previous Challenger, Resolute took three straight 


\ Shamrock, at the line too soon, swinging off to get back while Resolute 
is filling away on the starboard tack to cross 


race. Shamrock’s gain more than 
offset her time penalty, though she 
was favored by shifting breezes, 
while on the run home in that race 
Resolute saved her time on the 
green yacht. 

Yet Shamrock came nearer win- 
ning the Cup than any other yacht 
that has ever come after it. She 
put up the best race of any of the 
four challengers of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, and there is no denying the 
fact that she is very fast. At times 
she showed speed that left the Am- 
erican boat well behind her, yet she 
did not seem a consistent per- 
former. This may have been due 
to the fluky winds, which prevented 
comparison when the two boats 
were separated by over a quarter of 
a mile, by reason of their not hold- 
ing the same wind; and it may have 
been due to handling. Nicholson, 
himself, her designer, says that they 
do not know her thoroughly yet, 
and have not sailed her enough in 
all conditions to know what is her 
best point or what kind of a wind 
she wants. Owing to the backward 
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season and the difficulty of getting 
work done in yacht yards her trials 
before the International series were 
woefully inadequate for the proper 
collection of data or the drilling of 
her crew. In the early races of the 
series her crew were very much 
slower ‘than Resolute’s in handling 
light sails, and this lost precious sec- 
onds. On one occasion it took nine 
minutes to get a spinnaker set, when 
it should have been done in two or 
two and a half minutes. They im- 
proved rapidly as the series length- 
ened, but another month of drilling 
would have helped them wonder- 
fully. 

One thing that was apparent 
throughout all the races was that, 
barring ffikes, the challenger could 
not give the defender the time al- 
lowance with which she was penal- 
ized. In this connection Herreshoff 
naturally had the advantage of 
Nicholson, as he had built to a 
known rule, with which he had had 
lots of experience, and knew how 
ta take every advantage of rating. 
This he did. Nicholson, on the 
other hand, building for the first 
time to the rule, naturally went in 
for speed on a given waterline 
length, letting his boat take her 
chances of reasonable penalties. 
The penalties were too heavy, how- 
ever—from 6 minutes 40 seconds to 
7 minutes 1 second, depending on 
the club topsail Shamrock carried. 
It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the series was decided, except 
in one race, without the need of 
handicaps. Of Resolute’s three 
wins, in two she beat the Shamrock 
boat for boat, her chief gains being 
to windward, while in the other race 
the boats sailed a dead heat on 
elapsed time, Resolute’s gain to 
windward equaling Shamrock’s on 
the run. 

Nicholson was also unfamiliar 
with water conditions off Sandy 
Hook. Had he known them he 
would probably not have given his 
boat the flat ends she had, as these 
undoubtedly hurt her in the long 
roll and tumble one finds off the 
Hook even in light weather. The 
experience gained of our conditions 
in these races will undoubtedly en- 
able him to do even better next 
time. His boat has given us the best 
battle ever put up for the Cup. An- 
other time we may look for an even 
more dangerous competitor, if the 
challenger comes from his board. 

The sailing of Resolute by Adams 
and his afterguard was all that 
could be asked. Their judgment 
was almost invariably good and the 
execution was always snappy and 
without hesitation, 


_to bother the other. 
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The First Race, Shamrock 
Wins, Resolute Disabled 


HEN the two yachts met at 

the line for the first race a 
little before twelve o'clock on July 
15, every eye on the big excursion 
and sight-seeing fleet was focussed 
on them to see how they moved. 
The wind was light and from about 
S. S. W., but it had enough 
strength to keep the sails of the 
racers filled and to allow them to 
maneuver with certainty, if some- 
what sluggishly. It was black off 
in the southwest, with every indi- 
cation of thunder squalls, later. In 
these conditions, and because the 
skippers of the two boats kept them 
away from each other, no compari- 
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Resolute, when her throat halyards let 
go in the first race. The jaws of the 
gaff jumped the mast 


son of them could be had. They 
were both standing up pretty 
straight and Shamrock seemed to 
be moving as easily as Resolute. 

The course was set about S. S. 
W., and the tug sent away to set 
the mark 15 miles to windward, 
which put it some two miles off 
the Jersey Coast, below Deal, the 
course being windward and _lee- 
ward. 

Between the preparatory signal 
at 11-45 and the warning at 11-55 
both boats kept pretty well to 
windward of the line, each skipper 
being afraid of getting caught too 
far to leeward and of giving the 
other any advantage of the weather 
position. After the warning signal 
Resolute was taken over back of 
the lightship and it was evident that 
Adams was going to play for that 
end of the line and the starboard 
tack. Neither skipper attempted 
Two minutes 
before the start Burton took Sham- 
rock around the Committee Boat, 
across the line from the reverse 
direction, tacked to starboard just 
back of the line and got his boat 
going for the line. The maneuver 
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would have been all right seeing 
where Resolute was, and he would 
have been first over, but he mis- 
calculated the time and was on the 
line some seconds too soon. See- 
ing this he luffed sharply, but was 
too close, if not actually across, 
and had to come about on the port 
tack. He was in the act of coming 
about when the starting whistle 
went. He had to gather headway, 
come around again on the star- 
board tack and head for the line 
once more while Adams had Reso- 
lute going fast as he crossed close 
to the lightship and on the star- 
board tack, not so much intent on 
getting across with the gun as 
about his position, the actual time 
of start being taken up to two 
minutes. When Burton finally got 
Shamrock across she was 58 sec- 
onds behind Resolute, and to lee- 
ward. It was a poor getaway, 
looking as if he were over anxious, 
and had messed it. 

Seeing that he was in a bad posi- 
tion, Burton tacked and tried to get 
clear, but Adams knew too much 
to let him and sent Resolute about 
also. Then as they stretched away 
to the westward on a long leg the 
first real chance was had to see 
what they could do. Shamrock 
was footing very fast and drew 
slowly ahead and out from Reso- 
lute’s lee, but she was either being 
sailed wide or was sagging off to 
leeward, whereas Resolute seemed 
to look up at least half a point 
higher and to fetch where she 
looked. The wind was also fluky 
and whenever the two boats were 
apart there was no certainty that 
they were holding the same breeze. 

Soon after the start several 
smart showers passed over and wet 
things down generally, tho’ they 
had no wind in them and killed 
what breeze there was. The wind 
got so light that both boats took 
in baby jib topsails and set No. 2 
jib topsails, giving the headsail 
sheets a lift. Resolute got the ad- 
vantage of a shift of wind at this 
time and still further increased her 
lead. Then came a very hard 
thunder squall with a deluge of 
rain but not much wind, which 
must have shut out the two racers 
from each other for a few minutes. 
With it was a shift of wind to the 
southwest which headed the boats 
and at 12:54 they came about and 
made a long leg on the starboard 
tack, close reaching for a while ina 
moderate breeze down the Jersey 
Coast. Shamrock was then about 
half a mile behind. At 1:40 she 
had closed this up to not over a 
quarter mile and was sailing fast 
and overhauling Resolute in a fail- 
ing breeze when Burton made his 
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Curtiss Aero Photo : 
Start of the second race. Shamrock over first with balloon jibtopsail 


sheet foul. 


second mistake. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he was gaining, was 
nearly laying the mark and was 
holding the same wind as Resolute, 
he tacked in shore, evidently hoping 
for a stronger breeze, though none 
was in sight, and held that tack for 
nearly six minutes while Resolute 
was keeping on about her busi- 
ness. When he came about again 
he had not only lost nearly half a 
mile, but he had to bear away to 
clear Shrewsbury Rocks buoy, 
which he had stood inside of. It 
was a most costly tack. 

Again Shamrock went after Res- 
olute, but both boats were standing 
up nearly straight in the light 
breeze and Shamrock was_ being 
troubled somewhat by the southerly 
swell. Her flat nose did not take 
kindly to it and she would roll 
out a big bow wave every time she 
pitched over a swell. She was not 
down to her sailing lines and was 
not doing her.best. 

Burton, seeing that he was 
beaten, tried to split tacks when 
some three miles from the outer 
mark in the hopes of picking up 
a more favorable slant, but Adams 
was too wise and tacked when 
the green yacht did so as to keep 
between her and the mark.  Fi- 
nally, seeing that he could lay the 
mark in the breeze which was back- 
ing to the southeast, he let Sham- 
rock take a short hitch off shore. 
As soon as she felt the increased 
breeze Shamrock commenced to 
travel and in the next ten minutes 
she showed the best speed of the 
day, as she was down to her rail 
(or where her rail would be except 
for her tumble home) and going 
very fast. In a few minutes she 
slammed about to lay the mark, 
some half a mile behind the Ameri- 
can boat. As she did so Resolute’s 
mainsail seemed to wrinkle and 
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sag at the throat and the gaff 
dropped down and then fell away 
from the mast and in a few sec- 
onds what had been a_ perfect 
setting mainsail was only a bag of 
canvas draped over the quarterlifts. 
Resolute was only about % of a 
mile from the mark and could lay 
it easily, so that she kept on and 
jibed around it with her sail only 
half up. Once around the mainsail 
was lowered and the staysail taken 
in and she headed back up the coast 
under jib alone. Her wire throat 
halyards had parted at the hoisting 
winch below decks and the goose- 
neck of the gaff had either broken 
or jumped the mast, making it im- 
possible to reset the sail. What 
had caused it was probably the 
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How the first race was sailed. Dotted line 
Shamrock, solid line Resolute 





Five minutes later, when Resolute walked through Shamrock's lee 
while Burton set spinnaker in place of torn ballooner 


soaking the mainsail had received 


in the showers, which made it 
shrink. The throat jig was slatked 


off the winch below and the end of 
the fall pulled out of the socket 
when the extra strain proved too 
much for it. The wind was of only 
eight or nine knots’ strength at the 
time. 

Shamrock was coming fast and 
rounded the mark, taking it very 
wide, 4 minutes and 45 seconds 
after Resolute. She stood over 
near the disabled boat and without 


setting any light sails kept on 
towards the finish, on a_ broad 


reach, the wind having settled in 
the southeast. Before she reached 
the finish another thunder squall 
was making up ahead of her and 
Burton took in his club topsail, 
finishing at 4:26:26 or 4:24:48— 
elapsed time. 

The race furnished no real test 
of the merits of either boat ex- 
cept to show that both were fast 
going to windward in light breezes. 
Resolute seemed to eat out to 
windward better, but Shamrock 
footed faster and when down to 
her lines seemed to close up on 
the defender. The sea bothered her 
more than it did the Resolute and 
the latter went through it with no 
fuss at all. The difference in 
elapsed time to the outer mark was 
only 3 minutes and 47 seconds and 
Burton threw away more than this 
in his one false tack inshore. 

In handling, however, there was 
a very marked advantage in favor 
of the American boat. Adams 
sailed his craft to perfection up 
to the time of the accident and 
never lost a trick or made a false 
move. In handling sails the Reso- 
lute’s crew was much better than 
the Shamrock’s and would change 
headsails in about half the time it 
took the latter. 
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These two pictures and the one on the opposite page tell the story of the two boats on the wind. They were taken within ten minutes of 
Resolute holding higher, Shamrock footing and falling off 


each other. 


Adams Loses a Trick 


There is just one criticism that 
could be made of Adams, and that 
is one of omission more than com- 
mission. There were many yachts- 
men and sailors in the following 
fleet that expected the Resolute to 
set a spinnaker and make a fight 
to finish the race. In ten minutes 
after the accident the Resolute’s 
mainsail was rolled up on _ the 
boom. <A _ spinnaker could have 
been set in its place and with this 
and both headsails drawing, or a 
ballon jib forward, she would at 
least have had the honor of finish- 
ing the race and died fighting. 
She might not have saved her time, 
but she would have forced Sham- 
rock to set light sails, and it would 
have been in line with the fighting 
tradition of American yachts in 
these races. In no other race for 
the America’s Cup has the Ameri- 
can boat failed to finish. In the 
only other race an American boat 
has lost, that between the schoon- 
ers Livonia and Columbia in 
1871, the Columbia parted her fly- 
ing jib stay on her way home and 
later broke her steering gear so 
that she had to lower her mainsail, 
yet she kept on and finished the 
race. When the Valkyrie III 
fouled the Defender at the start in 
the. second race of 1895, and car- 
ried away the latter’s topmast 
shroud so that the topmast cracked 
and sagged off to leeward when on 
the starboard tack, did old “Hank” 
Haff give up? Not for a minute! 


Getting in his jib topsail and rig- 
ging a preventer or temporary top- 
mast shroud, he started after Val- 
kyrie and even pushed her at the fin- 
ish. It made no difference that 
Valkyrie was disqualified. Haff 
was going to sail the course if it 
was possible to do so. And it 
would have shown better sports- 
manship in the race of July 15 
to have kept on under a makeshift 
rig and upheld the tradition of 
American gameness and seaman- 
ship than for Resolute to have 
passed a line to a tug ten minutes 
after one halyard of one sail had 
parted in a g-knot breeze, when 
there only remained a slide down 
wind. Resolute’s afterguard cer- 
tainly lost a trick when they did 
this. 


July 17th, The Attempt at the 
Second Race 


The attempt to sail the second 
race on July 17th was even more 
unsatisfactory than the first race, 
and when it was called off at the 
end of six hours, when Resolute 
had covered about 22 miles cf the 
30-mile triangular course, not much 
more was known about the re- 
spective merits of the boats than 
after the first attempt. Owing toa 
fluky, shifting wind, never of more 
than 5 or 6 knots’ strength, both 


legs completed developed into 
windward work. At times the chal- 
lenger showed great flashes of 


speed. At one time she closed up a 
gap of nearly half a mile only to 
throw the gain away by poor hand- 


ling, and at another time she 
walked through Resolute’s lee in 
some eight minutes. 

Adams again hung it on Bur- 
ton at the start. Burton tried his 
same trick of circling one of the 
mark boats and crossing the line 
from the reverse direction so as 
to be sure to be to windward of 
Resolute. He threw away a good 
chance to cross, running down the 
line on the starboard tack, but 
jibed and went back towards Res- 
olute. Adams was in no hurry, 
took his time and got his boat 
going, crossing at 1:46—on the 
starboard tack. By the time Bur- 
ton could tack again he was to 
leeward and nine seconds behind 
Resolute. 

Then Burton carried a big jib 
topsail that pulled his boat’s head 
off and she sagged down to lee- 
ward, so that after they had held 
a long starboard tack for one hour 
and 16 minutes, Shamrock was 
about % mile ahead of Resolute, 
but about ™% mile to leeward. 
Burton tried three different jib 
topsails on the first leg of the 
course, while Adams used but one. 
As they got close to the first 
mark, in a failing breeze, the boats 
were very close together with Res- 
olute right up on Shamrock’s 
weather. When Resolute finally 
came about for the mark, instead 
of standing on for a minute or 
so to get his wind clear and get 
out from his bad position, Burton 
tacked also so that he was still to 
leeward; and in an endeavor to 
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foot faster, he kept off a trifle 
and ran into a soft spot where 
for 36 minutes he was practically 
becalmed while Resolute carried the 
breeze to the mark and was off 
on the next leg and some four 
miles away before Burton got his 
boat moving again. It looked as if 
the Shamrock’s skipper had vio- 
lated one of the most elemental 
rules of racing. While Shamrock 
closed up some of the lost dis- 
tance she was 2% miles astern 
when the time limit saved the race 
for her. 


The Second Race, July 20th 


HE outstanding feature of the 
Second Race was Shamrock’s 
demonstration of her ability to 
travel in light breezes after the 
critics (and the prolific newspaper 
writers) had about made up their 
minds after the previous race, that 
Resolute was the better boat in 
zephyrs, for the green sloop gave 
a great exhibition of ghosting 
along and wind hunting under an 
improvised rig and in a sea that 
shook the wind out of her sails 
and seemed to bother her to a 
greater extent than Resolute. It 
is true that the race was fluky in 
that the wind favored one boat 
more than the other; but Sham- 
rock had worked into the lead by 
clever sailing after some bad luck 
with her light sails at the start, 
and thereafter got most of the 
breaks, as the leading boat usually 
does. The breaks favored her be- 
cause of her position in the race 
rather than from mere luck. 
Burton sailed the boat very clev- 
erly and with good judgment, 
thereby silencing the critics of his 
previous work and fully justifying 
the retention of him as_ skipper. 
The green boat gained on every 











The sail that Burton used the day Shamrock 
won, which puzzled the “sharps” 
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Shamrock’s gain in footing could not offset Resolute’s gain to windward 


leg of the course, and while there 
was no windward work, the shift- 


ing wind making the second leg- 


a close reach instead of a beat, 
she bore out the claims made for 
her that she was very fast reaching 
and running. 

There was the usual light breeze 
to greet the yachts at the lightship, 
tho’ the morning gave promise of 
fresh northwesterly winds. They 
faded out, however, by the time 
they reached Sandy Hook and 
were of barely four knots’ strength 
at the start, which was at 12:15. 
The first. course was S. S. E., 
making it a broad reach with bal- 
looners, and neither skipper was 
too anxious to be first over, being 
more intent on keeping his wind 
clear. At the five-minute gun both 
yachts were some distance back 
of the line, Resolute to windward, 
but with headway killed so as not 
to get there too soon. Shamrock 
jibed over to get clear and, with 
a minute and a half to go, tacked 
again to starboard and stood for 
the line, having gotten well clear 
of Resolute. She sent up a balloon 
jib in stops, and as she crossed it 
was broken out. But it fouled 
about 25 feet above the bowsprit 
and did not fill, while Resolute, 
with her ballooner drawing like a 
house afire, crossed 38 seconds be- 
hind her. 

It seemed to take Shamrock’'s 
crew forever to get the ballooner 
straightened out and in trying to 
do so they tore it badly at the 
clew and it had to be taken in. 
Burton then set a spinnaker to 
starboard but the wind was too 
far ahead to let it draw and it 
did him practically no _ good. 
Something had to be done, and 
done quickly, as Resolute was 
going by to leeward fast, her bal- 


looner drawing beautifully. So a 
sailor was sent aloft and put a 
strap around the mast about two- 
thirds of the way to the lowermast 
head into which was hooked a 
block. Then a small, light sail was 
set flying from the bowsprit end 
to this block—a sail that defied 
yachting sharps to name. _ It 
looked like a working topsail im- 
provised as a staysail; but it was 
very light and with the big jib 
topsail they both filled in the fail- 
ing breeze and pulled the Sham- 
rock along after the Resolute, 
which was now some 500 yards 
ahead. 

In order to get the best out 
of those two headsails, which did 
not begin to fill the fore triangle, 
Burton looked up higher to wind- 
ward and every one expected 
Adams to edge up there also to 
keep between Shamrock and the 
mark. In fact, they had looked 
for him to work out ahead of 
Shamrock and cross her bow as 
soon as he had passed her, but as 
Shamrock was holding high on the 
course Adams may have thought 
it better judgment to keep on 
about his business. Anyway he 








did not do it. Soon Shamrock, 
with her two small light sails filling 
ayes 


Track of second day's race. Dotted line 
Shamrock, solid line Resolute 





“Charlie” Adams (center), who sailed Resolute to victory after Shamrock had the 
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count two to nothing. Arthur Adams (right) sailed on Resolute in her trials. The 
third member of the group is Nelson Perkins 


nicely, was closing up on Resolute 
and going out to windward. At 
12:50 the wind backed a little and 
Resolute’s big ballooner backed 
and fluttered. But it was sheeted 
in and Adams hung on to it, though 
the clew was pretty well inboard 
and the luff had a tendency to 
back. Shamrock merely got her 
sheets in a trifle and from then 
on seemed to have the best of it 
as she walked by Resolute fast, 
eventually opening up a lead of 
about half a mile and seeming 
to hold a little air while the Ameri- 
can boat was practically becalmed. 
Then Adams started to work up 
towards Shamrock. 

Both boats had overstood the 
mark considerably and at 1:57 
Resolute jibed over and headed 
for the buoy, a shift of wind just 
then to the North putting Sham- 
rock to leeward. She jibed also 
and was nearer to the mark than 
Resolute. Every time the green 
sloop changed tacks she had to 
lower this reaching sail to get 
_It over the fore stay, and set it 
again in the other side. She kept 
her lead and rounded the mark at 
2:26:20, just 4 minutes and 32 
seconds ahead of Resolute, show- 
ing a gain on the leg of 3 minutes 
and 54 seconds. 

It was a close reach to the next 
mark and at first the breeze was 
very light. Shamrock set her stay- 
sail, jib and baby jib topsails while 
Resolute kept a big jib topsail and 
staysail. Adams kept Resolute 
pointing higher and working up 
to windward, evidently looking for 
a freshening breeze to come from 
the north’ard. Though both boats 
rolled the wind out of their sails, 
Shamrock continued to increase 
her lead, until she was something 
over a mile ahead. At 3:57 the 


wind let go entirely and Shamrock 
took in her baby and set a big jib 
topsail. Then at 4:05 a puff came 
in from the southwest, and, of 
course, reached the leading boat 
first. Shamrock eased her mainsail 


across and began to move, close 
hauled, in the freshening breeze. 
Five minutes later Resolute caught 
it, but by that time Shamrock had 


still further increased her lead and 
Resolute was farther to leeward. 

Down they both came for the 
second mark, moving better than 
they had yet done, and Shamrock 
rounded at 4:26:40. Here there 
was some indecision on board, for 
her mainsail was not jibed for the 
run home until 4:29. Then she 
made an attempt to set the torn 
balloon jib, and not until 4:39 or 
twelve minutes after she rounded 
did the crew break out the spin- 
naker, letting it spill the wind into 
the torn ballooner. From then on, 
in the freshening breeze, she began 
to travel, 

Resolute rounded g minutes 10 
seconds after the challenger, jibed 
immediately and broke out her bal- 
looner, instead of setting a spin- 
naker, tho’ the wind seemed al- 
most dead aft. Adams held up to 
eastward, electing to “tack” down 
the wind in the hopes of reaching 
faster, as he has done so often, 
and to such good advantage, in the 
past. He stood nearly a mile to 
eastward of his course but could 
not gain any, and when he finally 
jibed over to reach for the mark 
at 5:27 it was apparent he had 
lost on the leg. As the wind 
hauled to the westward about two 
miles from the finish Shamrock 
was jibed over, the spinnaker taken 
in, staysail and jib topsail set, and 
she headed for the line on a reach. 
moving very fast. As she crossed 
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amid a din of whistles Burton 
swung her off close to the light- 
ship and in the best breeze of the 
day jogged around back of the line 
to await anxiously for Resolute, 
counting the minutes as the de- 
fender came on to see if he had 
saved his 7 minutes and 39 sec- 
onds time allowance and difference 
in time at start. 

On came the Resolute and 
around went the second hands of 
the watches that were marking the 
speeding of time; but it was ap- 
parent after five minutes had 
passed that she could not make it, 
and she crossed gamely at 5:48:11, 
just 10 minutes and 5 seconds be- 
hind the challenger, losing the race 
by two minutes and 26 seconds 
corrected time. It was the first 
race for the Cup any British yacht 
had won in 69 years’ without 
an accident to the defender, and 
the mug could be seen to totter on 
its base. 


SHAMROCK IV 


H.M.S. 
ec ceorsnece 12:15:48 


RESOLUTE 


Piviewecess eae Start 


| eee Piset MAE. fo 000.080 2:26:20 
2:14:26.....Elapsed time, Ist leg..... 
Gain on leg 0:08:5 
735 :50 


:04:58.....Elapsed time, 2d leg..... 


Gain on leg 
7:48:11 Finish 
712:21.....Elapsed time, 3d leg..... 
eet SS eee 

:31:45......Total elapsed time...... 

:07:01.......Time allowance....... 

1:24:44 Corrected time : 

Shamrock IV covered course in 9 minutes 
27 seconds better actual time and won by 2 
minutes 26 seconds corrected time. 


Resolute Wins the Third Race 

ITH the fate of the Cup 
W depending on the third race 
the crew of each yacht came to 
the line on July 21st, prepared to 
put up the fight of their lives—and 
they did. It was the closest race, 
boat for boat, that has ever been 
sailed for the Cup, the two sloops 
making it a dead heat on elapsed 
time for the thirty miles, each 
yacht taking exactly 4 hours 3 
minutes 6 seconds to cover the 
course. At no time were they 
separated by more than a quarter 
of a mile of water, and there was 
only 19 seconds between the green 
challenger and the white defender 
at the finish. All of which, signifi- 
cant as it is, fails to tell the real 
story of the race. It was also 
the only race sailed, so far, in a 
true breeze, and although it was 
light at the start and for some time 
thereafter, it furnished a good 
test of the merits of the two yachts 
under such conditions. 

The course was windward and 
leeward again, 15 miles to a leg, 
and as the previous races had 
shown Resolute better to avind- 
ward in light airs, it seemed to 
be her chance to win. At noon, the 
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starting hour, the breeze was very 
faint, only some four knots, and the 
start was postponed. As the wind 
freshened the preparatory signal 
was given at 12:45 for a 1:00 
start, the course being S. by W. 
The wind was still too light for 
quick work at the start, but with so 
much at stake each skipper was 
on the alert for the best position 
and watched the other like a hawk, 
neither seeming in a hurry to take 
the initiative. As usual both were 
playing for the westerly end and the 
starboard tack. Both took a turn 
around the Committee Boat, jibed, 
and sailed down to leeward of the 
line on the port tack, then tacked 
and stood for the line on star- 
board tack, Shamrock leading. 
Burton thought he was a little too 
soon and luffed to kill his way, 
but wiped Shamrock off again 
quickly and crossed first, 19 sec- 
onds ahead of Resolute. The 
breeze was freshening, and one 
minute after crossing Shamrock 
came about on the port tack to 
make a leg in towards the Jersey 
beach. Resolute followed almost 
immediately, as soon as she reached 
Shamrock’s wake. 

Shamrock footed the faster, but 
as in previous races Resolute 
seemed to look up higher and to 
eat out to windward. They held 
this tack for some five miles, or 
until Shamrock was well inshore, 
and when the green sloop came 
about it looked as if she might 
cross Resolute. But as they came 
together it was seen that Resolute 
could cross her. She did, and 
Adams tacked on Burton’s weather, 
keeping between the Shamrock and 
the mark; and this weather position 
the Resolute never relinquished 
throughout the windward leg. At 
first Burton tried to split tacks and 
wriggle out of his leeward position, 
but Adams would not let him get 
away. 

Then followed a series of short 
hitches down the Jersey beach, 
from one to two miles off shore, 
on which Shamrock was the loser, 
as she was at least 5 seconds 
slower in stays on each tack. Al- 
together Shamrock took 19 hitches 
in the long beat to windward, two 
of them being not much more than 
luffs, Burton trying hard to shake 
off Adams. The boats were so far 
inshore that when still some 4% 
miles from the mark it was ap- 
parent that they could both lay it 
and they came about and stood for 
it on the starboard tack, Resolute 
some 4 mile in the lead. 

Down they came for the mark, 
the breeze having freshened to 
some 8 or 9 knots’ strength, both 
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Photo by David Rosenfeld 


When Shamrock caught and passed Resolute near the finish of the third race, when the boats 
sailed a dead heat on elapsed time 


yachts traveling fast. As they ap- 
proached the turning buoy specu- 
lation was rife as to how much 
of a lead Resolute had. She 
rounded at 3:26:27, and imme- 
diately broke out a balloon jib, 
followed by a spinnaker. While 
this latter was being sheeted home 
Shamrock rounded at 3:28:14, or I 
minute and 47 seconds behind her. 
Counting the 19 seconds Shamrock 
was ahead at the start, this meant 
that she had lost 2 minutes and 6 
seconds on the 15-mile beat to 
windward. 

The crew of Shamrock were 
much more lively with their spin- 
naker than on the previous race, 
but were slower than they were 
on Resolute, requiring a little over 
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smake BO™ 
The third race. Dotted line Shamrock, 


solid line Resolute 


2 minutes for the operation. They 
also set a ballooner. It was a 
stern chase now for 15 miles and 
it was a question if Shamrock 
could save her time, plus the time 
she had lost on the windward leg. 
Most of us thought she could not 
do it. As the breeze freshened 
on the homeward leg _ the 
green yacht closed up the dis- 
tance between her and the flying 
Resolute slowly. Halfway home 
she was only some 300 yards 
astern. Three miles from the fin- 
ish she was only two _ lengths 
astern. Here she began to blanket 
the defender, smothering her un- 
der a towering mass of canvas. 
Foot by foot the challenger crept 
up until she had poked her flat 
nose out in front, and then she 
drew entirely clear. The line was 
only a mile off, however, and it 
was all over, barring an accident. 
Slowly lengthening out the open 
water between them the Shamrock 
swept on, her crew huddled aft, 
and tore over the line with every- 
thing drawing, getting the whistle 
from the Committee boat just 19 
seconds ahead of Resolute. It 
was just the margin by which she 
led at the start, and it meant that 
both boats had sailed the course 
in exactly the same time to a sec- 
ond, so that Resolute was the win- 
ner by just the time of her allow- 
ance, 7 minutes and 1 second. She 
had gained on the 15-mile run 
just the time she had lost on the 
beat to windward, 2 minutes and 
6 seconds, as the following table 
shows. 

The result of this race bore out 
the previous ones, that Resolute 
was better to windward in a light 
breeze, and Shamrock was faster 
before the wind. What they would 
do in a strong breeze was no 
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The Regatta Committee of the New York Yacht Club, whose task of running the 


races successfully was an arduous and trying one. 


They are, from left to right, 


H. de B. Parsons, J. M. MacDonough and F. M. Spedden 


better known than before the ser- 
ies commenced. 


RESOLUTE SHAMROCK IV 
H.M.S. H.M.S. 
ee ee oe 1:00:22 
9296287. occ ccs WOMERET MAK. 6 occ cse 3:28:14 
he er Elapsed time, leg.......2:27:52 
hb Sao s " eee 
SII 6 ctecetiowe WU oa vcswecesn 5:03:28 
SP ee aivtooes Elapsed time, leg....... 1:35:14 
paged + htaed eT Pre 
4:03:06.......Total elapsed time.......4:03:06 
ie er Allowance .....6.00 
SSO cb ccied Corrected time........ 4:03:06 
DIPS bse hk0en oie eer 





The Fourth Race, Resolute Makes 


It Two All 
DAY intervened after the 
third race, and Shamrock 


came to the line for the next at- 
tempt fresh from the dry dock 
where she had her bottom scraped 
and polished in the hope of winning 
the series on this triangular race, 
knowing that it was her best chance 
of the two remaining races. 

When the two yachts reached the 
lightship a thick fog had rolled in 
on the S. S. W. breeze, which hid 
the line and made maneuvering im- 
possible, so there was another 
postponment of the start. But by 
12:15 the fog had burned away, 
and though the breeze was still 
light, some 4 knots, it gave promise 
of holding and the courses were 
signalled, S. S. W., E x N. and 
N. W. % N., the first leg being a 
beat to windward. 

The preparatory signal was given 
at 12:45. Both boats were back 
of the line at this signal. It was 
apparent that neither skipper was 
going to give up the advantage 
of the weather berth in this cru- 
cial race without a struggle and 
some of the prettiest jockeying of 
the series was seen in the next 


fifteen minutes, tho’ as the wind 
was light it was not very spirited. 
Both boats were hauled sharp on 
the wind, Shamrock to weather, 
and they stocd across the line and 
some distance to windward before 
either would tack. Finally, when 
they saw how the time was going, 
Shamrock tacked and stood back 
to the westward and outside of the 
Committee Boat, while Resolute 
wore and went back towards the 
other end of the line and the light- 
ship, and then ran down past the 
Committee Boat towards Sham- 
rock. Just before the whistle 
Shamrock tacked to starboard, and 
Resolute jibed quickly between 
her and the line. Being nearer 
the line, she had the advantage 
of being first over, tho’ Shamrock 
was to windward of her when the 
signal went. Adams went close 
to the stern of the Committee 
Boat and then held off a little to 
get going, while Burton squeezed 
in around the stern of the tug, 
also, and shot his boat into the 
weather berth as he crossed 23 
seconds after Resolute, the times 
being: Resolute 1 :001 :33, Sham- 
rock 1:01:56. 

But Shamrock was being pinched 





The fourth race. Resolute’s course solid line, 


Shamrock’s dotted 
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too much to let her get going and 
Resolute drew out ahead and to 
leeward. They held this starboard 
tack for only a few minutes. and 
though Shamrock seemed to be 
holding Resolute and was so close 
that the latter could not come about 
and cross her bows, Burton, to 
the surprise of all, split tacks at 
1:08 and headed off towards the 
Jersey Beach. Whatever his rea- 
son for coming about (it may have 
been that he was afraid of drop- 
ping into Resolute’s wake if he held 
Shamrock off) it was a _ costly 
move, for he ran into a soft spot 
as he tacked and was some time 
in getting way on his boat again, 
while Resolute held her breeze and 
stood on two minutes more, when 
she came about a good bit to wind- 
ward of her rival. 

Then they made a long board on 
the port tack in towards the Jersey 
shore, running into a freshening 
breeze all the time, and the same 
old story was repeated of Reso- 
lute holding higher and eating out to 
windward, while Shamrock footed 
and fell to leeward. Shamrock did 
not seem to foot much faster than 
Resolute, however, and as they ap- 
proached the Shrewsbury Rocks 
buoys the defender seemed to have 
a clear lead to windward of some 
half mile. At 1:14 Adams took 
in his No. 2 jib topsail and set 
the baby, which is what Burton 
was carrying. 

Instead of taking many tacks 
down the beach to the weather 
mark as they had done in previous 
races, this windward leg was sailed 
in just three hitches by Resolute. 
Burton tried to do it in the same 
number, but he came about first 
when he neared the fish nets off 
the beach, letting Resolute cross 
him, and when the boats came near 
the mark on this long leg off shore, 
Shamrock could not quite fetch it 
and had to take a short tack to 
make it just as Resolute eased 
around it, Adams having gauged 
the distance just right. The wind, 
except for swinging a point to the 
southward for a few minutes, held 
true and was freshening all the 
time, so that at last the boats were 
getting what they wanted. It was 
blowing about 10 knots when they 
reached the mark, with white caps 
flecking the tops of the seas, and 
both boats were down to their 
lines and traveling better than at 
any other time in the series. On 
the last part of the leg the chal- 
lenger gained perceptibly on the de- 
fender. Resolute took in her baby 
jib topsail at 2:34, and rounded the 
mark with a rap full at 2:35:20. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Complete Bridge Control for the Power Cruiser 


OTHING is as important in 

the operation of fast power 
boats as quick and positive control, 
and the trend of the times in mod- 
ern express cruiser construction is 
all toward one-man-control of the 
power plant, whether it be a single 
or twin screw installation. The 
pleasure boat industry has fol- 
lowed the automotive practice in 
designing the controls of the en- 
gines, so that the present-day ex- 
press cruiser handles very much 
in the same way as the modern 
automobile. 

The more advanced builders and 
designers of express cruisers take 
the position that any cruiser from 
40 to 100 feet in length, powered 
with modern marine engines, should 
be handled from the bridge, for 
two reasons: First, because navi- 
gation is made more positive by 
reason of the fact that the helms- 
man has direct control over the 
engines and does not have to de- 
pend upon signals, a particularly 
important factor in navigating in 
close quarters; and that, second, 
one-man-control is desirable from 
the viewpoint of reducing the num- 
ber of the crew required, which 
not only saves expense, but in these 
days of labor shortage saves a great 
deal of trouble. 

In order to obtain a one-man- 
controlled cruiser in every sense 
of the word it is necessary that 
the helmsman, or more probably, 
the combination Captain-Engineer, 
have directly before him the wheel, 
compass, chart case and _ search- 
light, together with the clutch con- 
trol for going forward and into 
reverse, spark and throttle controls 
on the engine, tachometers showing 





With the latest bridge controls one man can handle the wheel and engines of an 
express cruiser up to 100 feet in length. Good Will, a 54-footer 





Bridge-deck and binnacle stand on which 
are mounted clutches and all controls for 
both engines 





The two six-cylinder engines of Good Will, showing rods leading to bridge for 
complete one-man control 


the speed of the power plant, oil 
gauges for either one or both en- 
gines, as the case may be, air 
gauges on the gasoline pumps 
which are now generally added as 
an accessory to the engines, am- 
meters, including charge or dis- 
charge of the lighting and starting 
batteries, and the button for opera- 
ting the electric horn. It 
without saying that all of these 
controls and accessories must be 
installed in accordance with the 
highest standards known to the en- 
gineering practice, and that, more- 
over, in each instance the control 
must work positively in a simple 
manner without loss of time. 

The practice of the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation, which 
has done a great deal of pioneer 
work in developing controls on all 
express cruisers from 50 to 100 
feet in length, contemplates the use 
of a specially fabricated mahog- 
any binnacle stand, ten inches in 
diameter, fastened to the bridge 
deck and the bulkhead with heavy 
bronze castings. This _ binnacle 
stand not only serves for mount- 
ing the compass but also the wheel, 
which is of the positive chain and 
sprocket type rather than the 
drum, houses all the instruments 
and also serves as the source of 
support for the clutch control. 

In view of the fact that most of 
the Great Lake cruisers are worked 
out for twin screw installation 
they have followed the practice of 
carrying all controls and instru- 
ments to the starboard and _ port 
side of the binnacle stand so that 
each unit operates independently 
of the other. The clutches are 
handled from the bridge deck 

(Continued on page 133) 
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The Men Who Made Resolute Possible 


OR the successful defense of the 
America’s Cup off Sandy 
Hook, the American people at large, 
and all American yachtsmen in par- 
ticular, owe a debt to those men 
who, for the sake of the sport and 
to uphold the prestige of American 
yachting, went deep into their pock- 


| 
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1914 was received from Sir Thomas 
Lipton, it was necessary to build a 
boat to meet Shamrock IV, Reliance 
and Columbia being the only Cup 
defenders then in existence, and 
these being 90 feet waterline length, 
whereas the challenger was only 75 
feet on the water. So Mr. Henry 
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Commodore J. P. Morgan, who bore a large share of the expense for the defense of the 
America’s Cup, is as much at home on a small boat, or on his 50-Foot Class sloop Grayling, 
as he is on his steam yacht Corsair 


ets to insure a defense that would 
be in keeping with the traditions of 
this foremost sporting trophy of the 
world. It is no light matter these 
days to build and run a Cup chal- 
enger or defender, and especially so 
when, as in this case, it meant two 
full seasons’ expenses. And though 
the challenger has in most cases 
(The Canadian challengers of 1876 
and 1881 being excepted) had to 
bear the entire expense of his yacht, 
not since the Volunteer, of 1887, 
has the entire expense of a defender 
fallen on a single individual. And 
while this may put the challenger at 
a disadvantage unless he had a very 
long purse, it is fitting, inasmuch as 
the defense has come to be consid- 
ered a national matter and the de- 
fender has no personal interest in 
the prize. This being so, there 
should never be any question of ex- 
pense standing in the way of the 
best in the building and equipping 
of the defending yacht. And as the 
building club cannot bear the ex- 
pense as an organization, the cost 
must fall on individual members of 
the club. 

When the challenge for a race in 


Walters formed a syndicate, of 
which he was to be a member, to 
build a suitable defender and run 
her throughout the season. The 
original members of this syndicate 
in 1914 were, besides Mr. Walters, 
Commodore J. P. Morgan, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, the late Commo- 
dore F. G. Bourne, Geo. F. Baker, 
Tr., and Arthur Curtiss James. 
These six were all keen yachtsmen, 
identified with the sport, and each 
of them had been a commodore of 
the club at some time Some of 
them had been members of previous 
Cup defender syndicates, and knew 
what this meant, and how deeply 
they would have to go into their 
pockets. But it did not deter them 
from “going the limit” on their 
boat, the Resolute. 

Before this year’s race was finally 
sailed Commodore Bourne had died 
and Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, was added to the syndicate. 
Then this year Harold Vanderbilt, 
Payne Whitney and Alexander S. 
Cochran came into the Resolute 
syndicate and bore their share of 
the maintenance. 

Mr. Cochran, it will be remem- 


bered, built the Vanitie for the de- 
fense of the Cup, bearing her ex- 
pense alone, and this season he 
turned this yacht over to the Am- 
erica’s Cup Committee to do with 
her as they saw fit, to make such 
alterations as they deemed neces- 
sary and to use her for a defender 
if her performance warranted it. 
At the same time he offered to go 
into the Cup defense syndicate and 
bear a share of the expenses. 
Each member of this Cup defense 
syndicate is an ardent yachtsman 
and owns one or more yachts him- 
self that have been in commission 
this year. Commodore Morgan 
runs a regular squadron of them. 
First, of course, is his steam yacht 
Corsair, 304 feet long and probably 
the handsomest large yacht in this 


country. She was built for his 
father, J. Pierepont Morgan, in 
1899. During the war she served 


on the other side and carries two 
service chevrons on her stack, indi- 
cating over twelve months’ service 
in the submarine zone. Then he 
sails the 50-foot class sloop Gray- 
ling, owns the 79-foot steam launch 
Mermaid, and the 114-foot steam 
yacht Navette, built in 1917. There 
may be some other types of yacht 
which Commodore Morgan could 
use to advantage, but if so, we do 
not think of them at the moment. 

Mr. Walters owns the fine ocean- 
going steam yacht Narada, 224 feet 
long. Cornelius Vanderbilt owns 
the racing schooner Elena, built by 
Herreshoff in 1911. George F. 
Baker contents himself with two 
vachts at the present, the steam 
yacht Viking, 180 feet, and the 57- 
foot power boat Little Viking. Mr. 
Arthur Curtiss James sails on his 
fine deep-sea cruiser, the bark- 
rigged auxiliary Aloha, 218 feet 
long, and known on both sides of 
the Atlantic; while R. T. Crane, Jr., 
has bought himself a new 108-foot 
power cruiser just turned out by 
Henry J. Gielow, with two big Win- 
ton engines in her. Harold S. Van- 
derbilt uses the 109-foot schooner 
Vagrant when he wants to sail, and 
the power cruiser Magistrate when 
he wants power, while Payne Whit- 
ney goes in for comfort on his big 
houseboat Captiva, and also owns 
the 300-foot steam yacht Aphrodite. 

Surely these men can say they 
have “done their bit” for the sport, 
when they have, in addition to run- 
ning their own yachts, seen that the 
defense of the America’s Cup was 
so successfully carried out off Sandy 
Hook in July. 
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Whip-po-'will, Jr., one of the American team that will try to bring back the British International Trophy from England. This boat, which i 


made a wonderful record last year, is now powered with two 16-cylinder aeroplane motors, developing nearly 900 H.P. 


She is | 


owned by Commodore A. L. Judson, who is on the other side with her 


The Entries for the British International 


OW that the noise of the 
races for the America’s Cup 
has subsided the smoke of an- 
other international contest appears 
on the horizon. This time it will 
be gasoline smoke; and instead of 
England trying to capture a cup 
from us, it is the United States 
that is going to try to bring back 
the British International Trophy 
to this side, whence it was lifted in 
1912 when E. Mackay Edgar took 
it with Maple Leaf IV, leaving 
most of American contenders 
drifting helpless along the course. 
Like the America’s Cup race, 
there was to have been a contest 
for this trophy in 1914, but the 
Great War came along and all 
thought of international sports was 
driven out while it lasted. But 
now there promises to be some 
great racing on the Solent this 
month, with at least three countries 
striving for possession of this 
famous Cup which, also like the 
America’s Cup, has been the cause 
of considerable hard feeling in the 
past. The American challengers, 
of which a description has already 
appeared in these pages, are al- 
ready in England, having been 
shipped on the Adriatic early in 
July. 

The team of three boats that 
will represent America in the fight 
for this trophy from August roth 
to 14th are: The Miss Detroit V, 
owned and steered by G. A. Wood, 
of Detroit, a 38-foot single-step 
hydroplane with two 12-cylinder 
Liberty motors. The Whip-po-will 
Jr., owned by Commodore A. L. 
Judson, President of the American 


‘Trophy 


Power Boat Association. This is 
the same boat that made a wonder- 
ful record last season. Her old 
12-cylinder motor has been re- 
moved, however, and in its place 
are two 16-cylinder Duesenberg- 
Bugatti aeroplane engines develop- 
ing goo H. P. The third boat is 
Miss America, also owned by G. 
A. Wood. She is a smaller boat 
than Miss Detroit, being a single- 
step 28-footer, driven by two 12- 
cylinder Liberty engines. This 
boat will probably be driven by a 
brother of the owner, while Com- 
modore Judson’s craft will be 
steered by Geo. Reis, who handled 
her so well in most of her races 
last year, 

At this writing the British team 
has not been selected, but the fol- 
lowing boats were entered for the 
Elimination Trials, which were held 
to select a team of three boats to 
represent Great Britain. 

Saunders II, owned by Sir E. 
Mackay Edgar, a 39-foot hydro- 
plane with four Sunbeam engines. 

Saunders I, also owned by Sir 
E. Mackay Edgar, 39 feet ‘ong, 
two 12-cylinder Rolls Royce mo- 
tors of 400 H. P. each. This boat 
may be named Maple Leaf after 
the other famous boats of this 
name. 

Miranda V, owned by Mr. Tom 
Thorneycroft. 33 feet long, pow- 
ered with one Thorneycroft en- 
gine of about 4oo H. P. 

Sunbeam-Despujols V, entered 
by L. Coatalen, 8.8 meters long, 
powered with 2 Sunbeam engines. 

Sunbeam-Despujols IV, entered 
by L. Coatalen, 8 meters, one Sun- 


beam engine of 400 horsepower. 

Tyreless V, Mr. F. Gordon Pratt 
(who raced in America for this 
trophy in Ig11), the details of 
which have not yet been given out. 

France will be represented by at 
least one boat, and perhaps more. 
One of her team will be a Sun- 
beam-Despujols combination. 

The races will be held on the 
Solent, off Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


Measurements of the Cup 
Yachts 


FTER three full days of tak- 
ing measurements and two 
days and as many nights of figur- 
ing, the ratings of the Resolute and 
Shamrock were arrived at and the 
amount of time allowance that the 
latter had to give the former could 
be told. Professor Webb, measurer 
of the New York Yacht Club, was 
certainly busy that week before the 
first race. 
The following are the official 
measurements of those factors 


which affect the calculation of 
rating: 

Shamrock IV Resolute 
i OS 4g iwocceas 10,459.4 8,775. sq. ft. 
Length over all...... 110.38 106.34 ft. 
Length waterline... .. 75. 74.97 “ 
Quarter beam penalty. 3.97 SK ie 
Racing length........ 78.97 76.20 “ 
Draft penalty........ 0.58 er 
Displacement ....... 8,879. 3,650. cu. ft. 

(110.8 tons) (104.3 tons) 
Rating measurement.. 94.4 83.5 


It was on this measurement that 
Shamrock had to allow Resolute 7 
minutes I second over a 30-mile 
course. With the smaller topsail 
which Shamrock used, her sail area 
was reduced to 10,322 square feet, 
which made her rating 93.8, the 





P. ot s by J. R. Reid 


Resolute and Shamrock on dry dock to be measured—a study in contrast. 


other dimensions remaining the 
same. The allowance she gave with 
this rating was 6 minutes 40 seconds 
for the course. Shamrock did not 
use her largest club topsail in any 
race, 

It will be seen from these meas- 
urements that Shamrock incurred 
a much greater quarter beam pen- 
alty than Resolute, while her 1,684 
additional square feet of sail (in 
her higher rating) told heavily 
against her on time allowance. 

Nicholson was evidently willing 
to incur these penalties for the sake 
of carrying out his ideas as to speed 
on a given waterline length, and in 
the design of Shamrock he did not 
sacrifice much to get as low a rating 
as possible. The penalty, however, 
was excessive, and it is a very diffi- 
cult matter for any vessel to allow 
over 7 minutes, or even 6 min- 
utes and 40 seconds, to another 
boat of anywhere near equal size 
and speed. Not only that, but 
Shamrock did not actually prove 
herself the faster, boat for boat, 
in spite of her larger size and rig. 
On only two legs of the whole 
series did Shamrock save her pro- 
portionate time, and these were 
reaches on which shifts of wind 
played an important part. On no 
windward leg of the course could 
she hold Resolute, boat for boat. 
She could not look up as high as the 
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American boat, seemed to make lee- 
way when she was pinched, and 
when she was held off to foot she 
could not foot fast enough to make 
up her leeway. Only once during 
the whole series was she able to 
cross Resolute on the 
wind. 

Shamrock has much 
greater wetted surface 
than Resolute, and the 
so-called “wine glass” 
sections did not seem 
to hold her up with 
the sharper “peg top” 
sections and smaller 
wetted surface of Res- 
olute. In most of the 
races Shamrock did 
not seem to be down 
to her inclined sailing 
lines, as the wind was 
too light, and even her 
crew to leeward did 
not put her down 
where she should have 
been. This may have 
made a difference, but 
it seems unlikely that 
she could go to wind- 
ward with Resolute in 
anything in which the 
latter could carry her 
rig—and in such 
weather it is doubtful 
if Shamrock's _ stick 
would have stayed in 
her any better. 





Harold Webb, measurer of N. Y. Y 


measurements of the two yachts 
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Resolute small, with plenty of dead rise and fine 
moderate ends; Shamrock powerful, with long flat ends and “wine-glass” midship sections 


Nicholson, of course, was at a 
disadvantage on this side by not 
being near his own yard, where he 
could have made alterations in the 
green yacht as experience gained 
in her trials might have dictated. 





“Bob” Emmons (right), manager of Resolute, and Prof. 


. C., discussing the 
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Start of the N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers in the first race of the 1920 season. 
foreground. Though built in 1905 the boats are still among the most popular on the Sound, and a regatta 
without this fine class would lack zest 


F. L. Richards’ Adios in the 


The Month in Yachting 


HE season of 1920 was off- 

| cially opened by the Harlem 
Yacht Club on May 3iIst~ with 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Regatta 
held by that organization. In 
spite of the backward spring, 
which delayed the commissioning 
of many of the racing fleet, there 
was quite a large list of entries 
and forty-four boats showed up 
at the starting line. As this was 
the first appearance of the Vic- 
tory class, interest was centered on 
the new sloops and their perform- 
ance was watched with attention. 
H. L. Curry’s Ace was the winner 
and most of the others were close 
on her heels, all but one finishing 
within seven minutes of the leader. 
The present high cost of yachting 
has kept most of the big fellows 
laid up and the N. Y. Y. C. “Fort- 
ies” were the largest craft to ap- 
pear. Four of them turned out 
and the race went to P. R. Mal- 
lory’s Mistral. The “Thirties” 
were on hand as usual—a race on 
the Sound without those keen 
scrappers would lack zest—and 
S. C. Pirie’s Oriole was the first 
home. Nahma, Addison Hanan’s 
P boat, had no trouble in disposing 
of Joyant and Amorct. Two of 
the Sound Schooners started and 
Algol defeated Moira by nearly a 
minute. In the other classes the 
winners were as follows: First 





Division Handicap Class, Nutmeg; 
Third Division, Arethusa; Class U 
(Sonders) Mingo; Manhasset Bay 
One Design, C. Seibert’s Kit; N. 
Y. Canoe Club Knockabouts, 
Chico, owned by W. B. Goodwin. 
The weather was good, a nice lit- 
tle breeze and smooth water. 
The following Saturday was as- 
signed to the Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club, but bad weather caused the 
postponement of the regatta. It 
had been blowing hard the night 
before and all the morning, boats 
had been dragging anchor in vari- 
ous ports, and there were frequent 
rain squalls. The Regatta Com- 
mittee got out to the line and 
found a nasty old sea running and 
only one boat reported. She was 
F. R. Belknap’s N. Y. Y. C. 30- 
footer Alera. She was carrying 
—or rather lugging—whole sail, 
but how she did wallow in the 
squalls! The postponed regatta 
is scheduled for the 25th of Sep- 
tember. Let us hope that weather 
conditions will be better, for the 
Sound on June 5th was a wet, 
uncomfortable stretch of water. 
The Manhasset. Bay Yacht Club 
held the next regatta, on June 12th, 
and were more _ fortunate’ in 
weather conditions, though _ the 
wind was rather fluky. The light 
northeaster that blew at the start 
petered out as soon as the “Fort- 


ies” finished and the rest of the 
fleet drifted around hunting wind 
and waiting for the usual south- 
erly that struck in later. There 
were forty-six starters and the 
winners were as follows: N. Y. 
Y. C. 40-footers, H. S. Duell’s 
Rowdy; N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers, 
Adois, F. L. Richard; Sound 
Schooners, C. Cowl’s Moira; First 
Division Handicap Class, P. C. 
Pfeiffer’s Nutmeg; Second, Third 
and Fourth Divisions, Sirene, R. 
W. Fraser. Carry On cleaned up 
in the Victory class, nosing out 
Buddie by seven seconds. Jit won 
in the Manhasset Bay class and H. 
T. Hornidge’s Mingo beat the 
Tern, owned by W. T. Hornidge. 
Two of the new § class, Herre- 
shoff boats with the leg o’ mutton 
rig, were out and Tea Ticket de- 
feated Spinster. Seven of the 
“Stars” turned out and W. L. 
Inslee’s Taurus led the class home. 
The sailing canoes did not finish. 

“Larchmont luck” is proverbial 
but the weather man must have 
made a misdeal for there was 
mighty little wind for the race on 
June 19th. What little there was 
at the start died out altogether 
before long and only 17 of the 
65 starters were timed at the fin- 
ish, Sally 1X, of the Handicap 
Class, led the fleet home and won 
from the Third Division boats. 
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Junius Spencer Morgan lays his new “Victory,” Mary Rose, alongside the Committee 
Boat, while his “crew” stands forward ready to receive circular of instructions 


The Sound Schooners managed to 
finish a round and W. M. Bald- 
win’s Alicia was the winner. 
Carry On was the first of the 
Victory boats home and Tea 
Ticket was again the winner in 
class S. Aquamarine was the first 
of the “Jewels” to cross the finish 
line. The rest of the fleet was 
strung out over the glassy Sound. 
The Regatta Committee had wisely 
set the time limit at seven o'clock 
and the first boat of a class had 
to finish before that time to make 
a race for the class. The first of 
the Sonders was less than a min- 
ute over the time limit and her 
crew was a disgusted lot when 
they were informed that it was 
“No race.” But that is the way 
to play the game. If there are 
rules they must be lived up to or 
abuses will creep in. 

The Seawanhaka Regatta was 
favored with better wind, though 
the breeze lightened considerably 
before the finish. The “Forties” 
sailed the 14%-mile course in 
2 hours 32 minutes, H. S. Duell’s 
Rowdy winning. 

Eight of the “Thirties” started, 
and were only 16 minutes behind 
the “Forties” at the finish. Oriole 
was again the victor. Hanan’s 
Nahma beat Joyant by eight min- 
utes. Sally IX, A. E. Black’s vet- 
eran, won in the Second Division 
of the Handicap Class and C. L. 
Weyand’s Quakeress III in the 
Third Division. Snapper, F. S. 
Page, led the Indian Harbor Ar- 
rows home. In class U only 30 
seconds separated the first and 
third boats but Tern won on cor- 
rected time. Only four Victory 
boats started and this time R. W. 
Martin’s Dardanella was the win- 


ner. 


The next gathering of the rac- 
ing fleet was off Rye, for the 
American Yacht Club regatta on 
July 3d. There was a fresh north- 
easter blowing, which softened 
during the afternoon. Six of the 
“Forties” were on hand and Zilph, 
owned by J. E. Hayes, finished in 
the lead. D. R._ Richardson’s 
Mispah was the first of the “Thirt- 
ies” home and the Allure, owned 
by E. P. and J. W. Alker, led the 
Sound Schooners. In the Victory 
class R. B. Meyer’s Otranto was 
the winner. In the “Jewels,” Opal 
beat Amethyst, and J. G. Allay’s 
Twinkle led the “Stars.” The 
three Handicap boats present 
sailed in one class and Amoret, 
of the First Division, was the win- 
ner. 

Larchmont’s July 4th regatta 
was sailed on the 5th, and there 
was a fresh northwester blowing 
that made all but the larger classes 
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start with reefed sails. Zilph re- 
peated her win in the 40-foot class 
and Oriole defeated Banzai by 23 
seconds. C. Cowl’s Moira won in 
the Sound Schooner class and 
Alerte, R. B. Martin, was the 
best of the eleven Victories. The 
other winners were as follows: 

Larchmont Inter-Club Class, 
Whiff, Handicap Class, First Di- 
vision, W. L. Courson’s Wasaka; 
Third Division, G. E. Gartland’s 
Robin Hood III. Jewels, Opal; 
Stars, Tarus; Class S. Spinster; 
New Rochelle One Design, Virgin- 
ia; Class T, Wasp. 

On July roth, The Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club was the host. The 
Block Island Race started the same 
day, and there was so little breeze 
that many of the boats had to be 
towed to the line. The wind was 
very light all the afternoon. 
Nahma raced Alice, Dr. C. B. 
Keeler’s Class N. Sloop, and beat 
her on corrected time. Mispah led 
the “Thirties” and Moira the 
Sound Schooners. J. S. Morgan’s 
Mary Rose won in the Victory 
Class. Spinster was the winner in 
Class S. The Hornidge brothers 
scrapped for the lead in Class U 
and Mingo beat Tern. Jack-o- 
lantern and Snapper sailed a dead 
heat in the Arrow class. Jade won 
in the Jewel Class and Periwinkle 
in the Fish Class. F. E. Ray- 
mond’s Acadian won in the Handi- 
cap Class. R. Cameron’s Scot 
led the Orientas, Calixa the Stam- 
ford One-Design Class, and G. 
W. Elder’s Saturn was the win- 
ning “Star.” Forty-nine yachts 
started—a good showing consid- 
ering the weather and the facts 
that the N. Y. Y. C. Forties were 
away on a cruise, and that the 
Block Island Race started that 
day. 








The Harlem Yacht Club, as usual, opened the racing season with the first regatta of 

the year. The Regatta Committee and assistants are (left to right): J. Glover, 

Dr. Clawson, William Hyde, Carl Young, George Chadwick, J. Farrier and 
Commodore George Young 
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The Eastern Yacht Club 
Invades the Sound 


i may take a race for the Amer- 
ica's Cup to make that con- 
servative and exclusive Massachu- 
setts Bay organization, the Eastern 
Yacht Club, break away from its 
annual jaunt to Maine on the Club 
cruise, but whatever the incentive 
for bringing the Club’s fleet south 
of the Cape and to the western 
end of Long Island Sound, the 
course for this year’s cruise that 
was chosen by the flag officers has 
proved a popular one and _ pro- 
vided some excellent racing in the 
port-to-port runs. Then, also, it 
left the yachts at New York just 
before the start of the Cup races 
so that the Easterners could take 
in the races and “root” for their 
club members to their hearts’ con- 
tent. For it must not be forgotten 
that, although they are representing 
the New York Yacht Club, the 
after guard of the Resolute are also 
Eastern Yacht Club members. 
“Charlie” Adams, “Bob” Emmons, 
Arthur Adams are all down-easters 
who have sailed under the Eastern 
burgee for many years, and East- 
ern Yacht Club members turned 
out in force to see their fight to 
keep the Cup on this side. 

While the fleet that the East- 
erners brought to the Sound was 
not a large one, it had lots of 
“class” and included five schoon- 
ers which raced throughout the 
cruise, the largest fleet of two-stick- 
ers seen together this year. These 
included that well-known Queen 
Mab, owned by R. C. Robbins; the 
Windward, E. F. Greene’s steel 
schooner; Shawna, owned by that 
keen yachtsman Elmer J. Bliss; 
Waterwitch and Caroline, belong- 
ing to A. Winslow and N. F. 
Ayer respectively. | Commodore 
Sear’s Constellation, and F. C. 
Fletcher’s Ariadne also raced dur- 
ing part of the cruise. 

At Newport, the fleet was joined 
by 5 of the 40-foot sloops of the 
New York Yacht Club, making a 
class of six which had some 
scrappy racing thereafter. 

The fleet rendezvoused at Matta- 
poisett, on Buzzards Bay, after 
passing through the Canal, and the 
next day made the long run to 
Newport. From that famous yacht- 
ing harbor to West Harbor, Block 
Island, was the next day’s race, 
sailed in a smoky sou’wester of 
some 20-knots strength which gave 
a hard beat to windward most of 
the way for the sloops, while the 
schooners went around the Island 
and from there had a broad reach 
up to the finish, 

Fog delayed the fleet a day at 
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M, Rosenfeld 


The new Gardner-designed Victory Class with twenty boats racing is furnishing 


some keen scrapping. Ace, owned by Howard Curry 


Block Island and forced the Re- 
gatta Committee to cut out the run 
to Fort Pond Bay. The next day 
the fleet ran to New London; from 
there to Morris Cove, where they 
were entertained by the New 
Haven Yacht Club, and from Mor- 
ris Cove the racing division raced 
to Smithtown Bay and thence to 
Larchmont, where the fleet dis- 
banded and a number of the yachts 
proceeded to Gravesend Bay to be 
on hand for the International races. 

While the racing division was 
small and the forty-foot class was 
only made possible by the New 
York Yacht Club boats, the Sally 
Ann being the only Forty now in 
the Eastern Yacht Club, the racing 
was unusually good. In _ the 
schooner class Queen Mab, owned 
by R. C. Robbins, captured the 
honors, while in the Forty-footers 
H. S. Duell’s Rowdy won the 
cruise, with P. S. Mallory’s Mis- 
tral and J. Hayes’s Zilph tied for 
second place. 

When the fleet disbanded at 
Larchmont the Captains and guests 
were entertained by Commodore 
Ford at dinner. Commodore Her- 
bert M. Sears, of the Eastern, was 
Senior Flag Officer on the cruise, 
flying the commodore’s pennant 
from the schooner Constellation. 


Some Coming Events 

THE NEW YORK ATH- 
LETIC CLUB will run the Cruiser 
Championship of America for 
power boats, under A. P. B. A. 
Handicap Rules, on Saturday, Au- 
gust 14. The start will be made at 
1 P. M. The course will be from 
Huckleberry Island to Stratford 
Shoal Light, to finish at Lloyd’s 
Harbor; distance, 50 miles. E. H. 
Tucker, 95 William Street, New 
York, is chairman of the Regatta 
Committee. The annual regatta of 
the club for all classes of sailing 
yachts in the Long Island Sound 
Yacht Racing Association will be 
held the same day. 

THE DETROIT YACHT 
CLUB and the Country Club, of 
Detroit, will have a busy time be- 
tween September 4 and 14. From 
the 4-6 will be a sweepstakes race 
between boats of these two clubs. 
From the 8-10 the Detroit Yacht 
Club will hold the annual Taft Cup 
races, while from September 11-14 
will be held the Gold Challenge Cup 
races, the championship power boat 
races of America. It will be some 
hot time in Detroit for the web feet 
in September, and no mistake. It 
is good to see the interest in catboat 
racing coming back there. 
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One of the largest motor yachts built this year is the Modesty, 125 feet in length and owned by a 
prominent member of the N. Y. Y. C. She is unusually well equipped for extensive cruising, having 
five staterooms, three baths, smoking and music rooms 


‘‘Modesty’’—A 125 Footer 


HE largest transom stern mo- 

tor yacht to take the water 
this year is the Modesty, 125 feet 
in length with a beam of 16 feet 
6 inches. This yacht was designed 
by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and is being built and 
equipped by them at their works, 
Morris Heights, New York City. 
The owner of this new cruiser is a 
New York Yacht Club man, and 
is the son of a yachtsman who was 
known as the most prominent of 
his time. 

The owner’s quarters are aft and 
consist of two double staterooms, 
three single staterooms, three bath- 
rooms and a smoking room, with 
a passageway amidships. A wind- 
ing stairway forward on the port 
side leads up to a social hall on 
deck, fitted with player piano, built 
in seats, desk and bookcases. 

The engine room is arranged for- 
ward of the owner’s quarters and 
here are two six-cylinder 11-inch 
bore by 12-nch stroke Speedway 
gasolene engines. The auxiliary 
machinery and fuel tanks are also 
located in this compartment. 

The galley is arranged next 
forward and is fitted with ice-ma- 
chine, refrigerator, a five-hole 
Shipmate range and _ complete 
equipment. A dumb waiter shaft 
leads up to the butler’s pantry at 
after end of dining saloon. The 
dining saloon, which is in the 
forward deck house, is a spacious 
one. 

A door from galley leads to the 
officer’s quarters consisting of three 
staterooms and a mess room. For- 
ward of this are located the 
crews’ quarters, crews’ toilet and 
chain locker. 

A 20-foot power tender is car- 


ried on port side of main deck 
and on the starboard is a 16-foot 
power tender. A 12-foot dinghy 
is carried on top of the after 
deckhouse. 

The bridge is located abaft the 
forward deckhouse with an up- 
holstered seat arranged at after 
end. 

The interior decorations are 
being designed and supplied by a 
prominent New York firm. 





Fifty Miles an Hour Over 
a ‘‘Heavy Dew’’ 


N unusual type of power 
A boat that goes over rather 
than through the water, and de- 
signed primarily for fishing and 
pleasure trips in Florida waters, or 
wherever a shallow draft boat is 
necessary, is the Curtiss “Scooter,” 
as Glenn H. Curtiss’ latest in- 
vention has been christened. Of 


extremely light draft and driven 
by an aerial propeller the new 
craft attracted considerable at- 
tention during the past winter 
season in Florida. 

A devotee of fishing and hunt- 
ing, Mr. Curtiss, who spends the 
winter months at his Florida 
ranch, encountered considerable 
difficulty in reaching his favorite 
hunting and fishing grounds with 
the ordinary type of motorboat be- 
cause of the shallow water. As 
a result of the loss of time and 
patience experienced by him on 
more than one occasion he deter- 
mined to build a_ shallow-draft 
boat. Building a special thirty- 
foot hull with ten feet beam, he 
placed on its roomy deck a spa- 
cious cabin furnishing accommoda- 
tions for ten persons. He mounted 
one of his 400 horsepower twelve- 
cylinder aeronautical motors on 
the after deck, the power being 


: 





Glenn H. Curtiss could not be content to go only in waters where other yachtsmen have 

to travel. In order to go over the shallows of the Florida coast he built this motor boat, 

driven by an aero engine and propeller, and in her scoots over the water at 50 miles an 
hour, he says, drawing only three inches. She is “Some Boat” for that draft 
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H. R. Duckwall’s express cruiser Hoosier V is apparently as good in rough water as in smooth, for in 
several long distance races, in bad weather and heavy seas, she turned up 1,000 revolutions, and yet nothing 
but spray came aboard 


transmitted to an aerial propeller. 

With this power the boat showed 
astonishing speed and maneuver- 
ing ability. Fifty miles an hour is 
the top speed attained and at this 
rate of speed the boat planes and 
draws less than three inches of 
water. At anchor, the boat draws 
less than nine inches. Sand-bars, 
which had proved impassable ob- 
stacles to the ordinary screw-pro- 
peller, had no terrors for this new 
craft. 

In addition to its utility as a 
pleasure vehicle, the “Scooter” has 
possibilities as a tender for seaplane 
stations where it could be utilized 
to advantage in transporting pas- 
sengers between the shore and the 
seaplane. A number of inquiries 
have been received from mining 
companies in South America and 
Alaska who are often handicapped 
in getting stores and provisions 
from their supply bases to the 
camps as a result of the extremely 
low water of the rivers and 
streams making the ordinary type 
of boat impracticable. 





Sally IX Drops Her Lead 
Keel and Capsizes While 
Racing 

HAT was a curious accident 

that befell Sally 1X on July 
5th, off Larchmont. She was jog- 
ging along before the start of the 
race when suddenly her lead keel 
fell off and over she went. Coot, 
formerly the Tillicum IT, had the 
same thing happen to her some 
three or four years ago, also off 
Larchmont, and Alys lost her keel 
off the Harlem Yacht Club about 
three years earlier. The odd thing 
is that all of these three boats were 
well built, with bronze keel bolts. 
Apparently it would be well to back 
out a keel bolt once in a while and 
Inspect it, though it is a mean 
job to do. 


Driving a V-Bottom Boat 
in a Heavy Sea 
HERE has been so much dis- 


cussion of the relative mer- 
its of different types of power 
boats in a heavy sea—a really 
heavy sea, nor the size kicked up 
by the usual summer afternoon 
breeze—that we wrote to Mr. H. 
R. Duckwall, of Indianapolis, 
owner of the express cruiser 
Hoosier V, which made a great 
record in the racing in Florida last 
February, where her enthusiastic 
owner believes in getting in all 
the cruising and racing he can, 
asking him how the boat acted in 
the heavy seas often met with off 
the Florida east-coast. Hoosier V 
is a 42-footer, V-bottom model, 
with two 225-horsepower Sterling 
engines, and she covered the 109- 
mile course from Miami to Bimini 
and return, across the Gulf Stream, 
at the rate of 27.8 miles an hour— 
which, it may he stated, is some 
speed for a 42-footer in the open 
sea. Her owner gives some very 
interesting information on her per- 
formances in this and other outside 
races. The reference in the first 
paragraph of his letter is to an 
experience of ours in Flyaway III 
in a rough sea. Mr. Duckwell 
says: 


“T note with interest your ex- 
perience in a 38-foot V-bottom 
cruiser in rough water, and this is 
true of any small boat, whether V- 
bottom or not, if you get rough 
enough water. The first race to 
Bimini was in rather calm weather 
with the exception of possibly ten 
miles on the Bimini side, and the 
cruise was most enjoyable, none 
of us being wet at any time. 

The second race to Palm Beach, 
however, was in a_ northeaster, 
which always blows up quite a sea, 
and from the moment we left the 
Government Cut at Miami until we 
returned we were constantly 


drenched with spray. Our speed 
ranged from 1,000 to 1,400 r. p. m., 
and, as I remember it, the average 
speed was 27% miles per hour 
for the trip. 

Several times I looked back at 
the Altonia (a 42-footer) which 
was nearest us and saw daylight 
under her. I could distinguish her 
propellers glistening in the sun- 
light distinctly. This was caused 
by her climbing a wave at high 
speed and plunging out beyond it 
into a hole. The captain of this 
boat said there were times when 
he had four inches of solid water 
washing over his feet and the tos- 
sing around was so severe that the 
engineer finally stuck an elbow 
through one of the windows in the 
engine room. Being unable to suc- 
cessfully stop heavy water from 
entering there, they concluded it 
was a bad game and returned with- 
out finishing the race. We at no 
time took solid water but, as we 
would topple over into a hole, we 
would throw considerable spray 
which soaked us. 

The Shadow V, which was 3 feet 
longer than the Hoosier V, of con- 
siderably more beam and of the 
round-bottom type like the Altonia, 
I felt would have a much better 
chance in this extremely heavy 
water. We were running at about 
1,200 r. p. m., and taking about 
as much drubbing as we felt was 
good for us when the ‘Shadow 
gradually gained on us. When she 
got opposite, however, we opened 
to 1,400 and inside of 15 minutes 
we left the Shadow out of sight. 
We did not seem to bump around 
any more at this speed than at 
1,200. We then dropped down 
to 1,000 r. p. m. for about the 
next hour, at which speed we ran 
with perfect comfort except for 
spray. The water for 20 miles in 
the neighborhood of Palm Beach 


(Continued on page 118) 
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The waters of Great South Bay offer unusual opportunity for a day cruiser such as the Avalanche, 


owned by Mr. Anson W. Hard, whose summer home is at Sayville, L. I. 


Not only is she useful in 


the summer, but during the shooting season she offers an ideal “base” for a good-sized party 


A New Day Cruiser for Great South Bay 


R. ANSON W. HARD, of 

Sayville, Long Island, is one 
of the latest yachtsmen to get one 
of the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation’s new 52-foot Day 
Cruisers. This boat, the Ava- 
lanche, is one of the most attrac- 
tive of this company’s smaller 
craft and shows several changes 
from the boats of this type. Mr. 
Hard, in company with his captain 
sailed the boat directly to his coun- 
try home at Sayville, Long Island, 
a few weeks ago. 

The waters around Sayville offer 
unusual opportunities for a boat 
of this type and in addition to-day 
sailing and short cruises there is 
plenty of opportunity for sport. 
During the ducking season on South 
Bay the boat will act as mother 
ship to the punts. For the blue 
and weak fishing off Fire Island, 
within easy distance of Sayville, 





the new craft is also well adapted. 

Black enamelled, with mahogany 
topsides and green underwater 
body, the Avalanche presents an 
unusual appearance that will dis- 
tinguish her in whatever waters 
she goes. Fifty-two feet in length 
with a beam and draft of 10 feet 
and 2 feet g inches respectively, 
powered with a six-cylinder 130- 
150 horsepower Speedway motor, 
the Avalanche is capable of devel- 
oping a speed of over 20 miles 
per hour. 

She follows the usual Consoli- 
dated Corporation’s type for this 
sized boat with a roomy bridge 
deck between the raised deck and 
trunk cabin. A sliding hatch with 
steps leads below to a galley on 
the starboard side and toilet room 
to port. Abaft this a rest com- 
partment is located, fitted with 
built in extension berths on either 





As her name implies, Let's Co is always ready to jump away at high speed, and what's 
more, to keep it up 


side with full length wardrobes 
forward. The roomy after cock- 
pit with a length of 11 feet is a 
new feature. Besides the athwart- 
ship seat aft, there is space for six 
or eight easy chairs. Underneath 
the cockpit deck are the fuel tanks. 
A sliding hatch forward leads into 
the trunk cabin. In the forepeak 
are anchor and cable lockers with 
crews’ quarters and toilet next aft. 





Let’s Go, An Attractive 
Runabout 
EEN in action, with her six- 
cylinder, 200 h. p. motor 
opened up wide, Let’s Go, a trim 
little 28-footer, strikes one as being 
an unusually well-designed run- 
about of the 1920 crop, both as 
regards balance and the elements 
that make for speed, and the com- 
fort and convenience of her lay- 
out. She represents exactly the 
requirements of her owner, Mr. 
Fred E. Holmes, an experienced 
and enthusiastic Detroit motor 
boatman, who wanted a fast, sea- 
worthy boat capable of every-day 
use and long runs at high speed. 
She was built in Detroit by the 
Belle Isle Boat Co., but in selecting 
the power Mr. Holmes chose a 
Hall-Scott 6-cylinder marine en- 
gine. The boat is of solid mahog- 
any, copper fastened, and is rein- 
forced with straps and extra string- 
ers to stand the strain of hard driv- 
ing—a feature that is sometimes 
neglected in speed boats that are 
lightly built. 
The layout shows two cockpits, 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Putting on the rail and caulking the deck 
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Rigging the bowsprit shrouds 
of a Cup Defender 


The Building of a Cup 


ESIGNING a racing yacht is 
D probably. the most delightful 
indoor sport in the world. it has 
a charm all its own, for it brings 
into the office the breath of sum- 
mer breezes and the memory of 
windswept waters. The plans are 
not mere lines on paper, for the 
designer sees beyond them and 
visualizes the graceful form of the 
finished yacht, slipping across the 
finish line ahead of her rival. It 
is a fascinating art, for art it is 
even when practiced by the trained 
engineer. Nothing may be added 
for mere looks, but the graceful 
lines that make for speed have a 
beauty all their own, irrespective 
of any added decoration, such as 
the carved and gilded ornaments 
that rejoiced the eyes of our 
fathers. 

Designers may be classed as art- 
ists or engineers, though to-day 
the types merge more and more, 
for the artist must have sound en- 
gineering knowledge or his artis- 
tic creations will not stand up to 
their work. The old-time rule of 
thumb designer, who whittled out 
a model and placed ballast and 
fixed spar dimensions by the “three 
Gs” (by gumption, by guess and 
by gosh) has practically become 
extinct as a class, though occasional 
surviving specimens may be found 
in out of the way places by the in- 
quisitive faunal naturalist. 

Racing yachts are built to some 
measurement rule, usually intended 
to compel the designer to turn out 
a wholesome type of craft by tax- 
ing, directly or indirectly, features 
that give speed at the expense of 
seagoing qualities. Were there no 
restrictions, racing yachts would 
become mere machines, with ex- 
tremely lightlv constructed hulls and 
enormous sail plans, useless for 
anything but racing in smooth 
water. Such boats, indeed, as have 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


been developed at times in some 
parts of the country. So sail area, 
the driving force, is taxed. Over- 
hang is taxed, draught is limited 
and, to prevent too much cutting 
away of the boat below water, dis- 
placement is encouraged. 

In working to any measure- 
ment rule the designer must decide 
how much speed he can sacrifice 
to obtain a fairly low rating. He 
can build an extreme type that 


will, undoubtedly, be fast, but 
would have such a large measure- 
ment rating that she would 
have no chance to win. He 


can build a boat to get a low 
rating, but she might be too slow 
to have a chance of success. So 
he must compromise—and prac- 
tically every boat built is a com- 
promise of some sort—and_bal- 
ance the speed-producing qualities 
against the tax placed on them by 
the measurement rule. Usually he 
is designing a boat to fit a certain 
class and he builds to the “top of 
the class,” that is, the boat’s rating 
is just below the maximum al- 
lowed her class. 

And here is where experience 
comes in. The designer reviews 
the performance of the boats he 
knows, small and large. He has 
his own theories as to what makes 
a boat go fast. He knows the 
effect of apparently trifling changes 
in trim or draught. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the measure- 
ment rule. He sees the com- 
pleted yacht before he puts a line 
on paper, but this vision must be 
translated into plans and specifica- 
tions before it can be realized in 
metal, wood, rope and canvas. 

And so he works away at his 
drawings, making changes here and 
there as the design develops, often 
checking his plans by cutting out 
a wooden model, until at last he 
has produced the boat he dreamed. 
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With the launching the work is by no means completed 


Defender 


And all along there are calculations 
to be made of displacement, 
weights, trim and so on, for the 
boat must float at the designed 
water line and balance properly 
under sail and each part must be 
strong enough for its work. Then 
he must write detailed specifica- 
tions and make many drawings of 
hull construction, spars, ironwork, 
fittings, and so on, that the builder 
may be able to produce the yacht 
as the designer sees her. 

The designer must go over the 
plans and specifications with a 
fine tooth comb. He must be sure 
that they agree in all details and 
that nothing is omitted. Then 
he and the chosen builder go over 
them together, discussing various 
points that the latter’s experience 
brings up, and the order is given 
to go ahead. The builder returns 
to his yard and work starts, though 
for some time there is little evi- 
dence of it outside of the draught- 
ing room and_ mould _ioft. 
Draughtsmen take the designer’s 
plans and make working draw- 
ing for the shop. They go over 
these carefully and prepare orders 
for all material. A model is made 
and frames and plating laid out on 
it. Before a rivet is driven, care- 
ful thought is given to the prob- 
lems of launching. Then the pur- 
chasing agent gets in his work and 
soon material of all sorts begins to 
arrive. 

Meanwhile the “lines” have been 
“laid down” full size on the floor 
of the mould loft, what is really 
a huge drawing board, and 
“moulds”—light wooden patterns— 
made for every part. 

The steel frames are heated in 
a long furnace, bent on the “bend- 
ing slab” to the exact curve re- 
quired and “bevelled” to fit the 
plating. The keel, of heavy plat- 
ing, is heated in a smaller furnace 
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and bent to its shape. Bulkheads 
are laid out and riveted ready to 
erect and each pair of frames is 
riveted to its floor and beam. 

By this time the building ways 
are ready, with each keel block set 
to its exact height, and the keel 
is laid. Then the frames and bulk- 
heads are set up and the ribbands 
—long strips of -wood—are run 
around them and bolted in place. 
Each part is checked and re- 
checked to be sure it is in its 


exact position and the whole is” 


gone over carefully to be certain 
that the form is “fair.” Deck 
stringers are now fitted and the 
work of plating begun. While this 
is progressing, and it always seems 
to take a long time, for it is a 
“particular” job, let us look around 
the shop. Great bending rolls 
shape the plates to the peculiar 
curves necessary. Some plates 
may have to be “furnaced,” heated 
and shaped over a form. The 
blacksmith is working away at 
mast bands and other spar iron- 
work, using the very best of material 
and shaping them with skillful 
hammer blows. The anglesmith 
is pounding out oddly shaped bits 
of angle bar. The patternmaker 
is smoothing up a pine or mahog- 
any pattern for some special cast- 
ing. The boss carpenter is down 
in his storage yard, culling over 
his stock of lumber and selecting 
the best of it for the deck- while 
his men are roughing out the spars. 
Steel workers shape the mast and 
boom, of light plating well braced 
and stiffened. In the machine shop 
are various fittings being worked 
to the proper dimensions. Here 
is a bearing for the steering gear, 
there a brass deck plate or a turn- 
buckle. 

In the rigging loft we find men 
busily splicing steel wire rope, or 
stitching rawhide over splices al- 
ready made. In the sail loft—for 
some builders make their own sails 
—the first thing that strikes us is 
the spotless cleanliness. Here sew- 
ing machines hum and men sew 
busily, stitching rope to the edges 
of sails. And we note that they 
wear their thimbles on the palm 
of the hand and use the three-cor- 
nered needles. In the center of the 
room the foreman lays out a sail, 
and here is where skill and experi- 
ence count, for sailmaking is an 
art and not a science. 

Outside the rattle of riveting 
hammers resounds, though here we 
find no speed-up competitions but 
an effort to make each’ glowing 
bit of metal a perfect rivet. The 


caulker follows the riveter, closing 
the edge of the metal vlate down 
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tight on its fellow to make it per- 
fectly watertight. 

And so the work goes on, each 
department of the shipyard push- 
ing ahead with its own work and 
the wise builder co-ordinating them 
all. 

The designer visits the yard from 
time to time, with a watchful eye 
for errors or poor workmanship. 
Occasionally he finds something 
not done to suit him or not accord- 
ing to plans and out the offending 
part comes, to be replaced at the 
builder’s expense. At times there 
is a fine old row between foreman 
and designer, but usually the work 
goes on smoothly. Sometimes, too, 
there are heartbreaking delays 
when sub-contractors are slow and 
railroads are congested or frozen 
up. 
But finally launching time draws 
near. The carpenter’s gang places 
the launching ways and builds up 
the cradle that supports the yacht 
while she is sliding from land to 
water. On the appointed day the 
new craft is spick and span with 
paint and varnish. A couple of 
light poles support a rainbow 
string of flags. Owner, designer 
and a swarm of invited guests in- 
spect the yacht. As the time of 
high water approaches the boat is 
“wedged up” so that she rests on 
the cradle and the keel blocks and 
shores that have supported her 
so long are cleared away. The 
boss carpenter watches the water 
and throws in chips to see how 
much current there is. Finally the 
word is given, The “dog shores” 
that hold her are knocked out and 
she slides overboard. 

Workmen inspect her carefully 
for possible leaks, draughtsmen 
measure her freeboard to check her 
launching weight and she is hauled 
alongside the wharf and the work 
of fitting out begins. Mast and 
bowsprit are stepped and the rig- 
ging, previously cut to length, is 
fitted and set up. In a day or so 
the topmast is on end, the boom 
and gaff in place and the running 
rigging rove. 

Soon the sails are bent and she 
goes out for her first spin. Good 
weather is chosen and the new 
racer is put through her paces. 
Then-she goes back for the final 
finishing touches and is soon turned 
over to her owners. 

Then begins the long process of 
“tuning up,” the constant sailing, 
the small alterations of trim, the 
trifling changes in sails and in the 
lead of sheets that made the boat 
sail faster. But that is an art in 
itself, and a boat’s fate is thereafter 
in the hands of her skipper. 
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Genesee Dinghy Club 
Plans 


AST year the Genesee Dinghy 

Club raced the Canadians in 
Toronto Bay for the Douglas 
Trophy, which was defended by 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
of Toronto, as a member of the 
Lake Sailing Skiff Association. 
As this was the first race of the 
season and the American club has 
a different type of boat, they were 
beaten by the Canadians in the first 
race by thirty seconds and in the 
second race by thirty-two seconds. 
The race was very close through- 
out, and the Rochester sailors have 
challenged again for races to be 
held in Toronto Bay, July 30th to 
August 2d. The boats are of the 
14-foot class, and the Americans 
hope to bring home the bacon this 
year. : 

The Canadians came back last 
August and raced for the Trophy 
in the Genesee Class, which is 
the 12-foot class, and of which 
there are 25 boats of the same 
type, known as the Delano type, 
built in Rochester on the Genesee 
River. The visitors were defeated 
by the Shark, owned by Commo- 
dore T. A. Sharp, by eight minutes 
in the first and four minutes in the 
second race. The Canadians are 
to return to Rochester this year 
also and race again for the Emer- 
son Trophy for which they tried 
unsuccessfully last year. 

The Genesee Dinghy Club has 
races throughout the season, start- 
ing on Decoration Day and ending 
September 15th. It has a member- 
ship of fifty men, all enthusiastic 
sailors. The officers for 1920 are 
as follows: Commodore, T. A. 
Sharp: Fleet Captain, H. D. Reed; 
Vice-Commodore, O. J. Nagle: 
Secretary and Treasurer, H, N. 
Schicker ; Corresponding Secretary, 
C. E. Noxon. 





Mr. Punch Comments on 
Yacht Racing 


HE victory of the Americe 

was noted in London Punch 
in 1851, by an amusing cartoon and 
some verses, one stanza of which 
follows: 


“Yankee Doodle had a craft, 
A rather tidy clipper, 
And he challenged, while they 
laughed, 
The Britishers to whip her. 
Their whole yacht squadron she 
outsped, 
And that on their own water; 
Of all the lot she went ahead, 
And they came nowhere 
arter.” 
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Light weather conditions that were poor for the sailing division were ideal for the power boats in the Block Island Race—at least until 
the fog came in. Then it became some job to find Block Island 


The Block Island Race 


ONDITIONS were anything 

but ideal for the New York 
Athletic Club’s Annual Race to 
Block Island, which was started off 
New Rochelle, July 1oth For the 
sailing. yachts, the wind was very 
light all of the first day and dur- 


Photo by E. Levick 


ing the night, and for both the 
power boats and sail boats a dense 
fog which rolled in over Block 
Island and Long Island Sound 
in the early evening made naviga- 
tion in the narrow waters at the 
eastern end of the Sound and in 


the strong tides found there very 
difficult. 





Did you ever see a woman who wasn't afraid of a mouse? Here's one! 

Just to prove it she sailed this boat, The Mouse, to victory in the ladies’ race 

at the Atlantic Yacht Club last month. She is Miss Harriet Fisher of 
New York City 


Eleven sailing yachts started at 
noon in light air. By sundown the 
fleet had only gotten as far as 
Smithtown Bay and was well scat- 
tered. What the wind did not do 
in scattering them the fog did. 


Time oF Sartinc YACHTS 


Elapsed Corrected 
Time Allowance Time 

Alera .... 28:14:00 3:30:00 24:44:00 
Amoret ... 26:51:00 2:05:00 24:46:00 
Flight .... 28:59:00 2:30:00 26:29:00 
Nutmeg ... 31:23:00 4:25:00 26:58:00 
Feu-Fo!let. 30:11:00 2:00:00 28:11:00 
Solita .... 38:45:00 4:50:00 28:55:00 


Siesta went ashore at Plum Isiand. The 
rest did not finish. 


In the Power Boat division were 
the following starters. 


POWER BOAT DIVISION—START, 1 
CLASS A 
Undine, Bradley Randall............ Scratch 
Turtle, PUNE, Foiccpcvesvessces 0:14:13 
Chem, W. BORE ccccccccevecssecce 0:42:51 
Gardenia, H. Anderson.........+.+++ 0:58:09 
Spendthrift, Halsey and Van Amridge. 1:01:44 
COE, Bic. He DONPEB cc cccceesocsses 1:13:31 
CLASS B 

ST PP Te 0:07:44 
.. — = SR ee 0:11:05 
. . > Se eee 0:15:08 
Victory I], H. A. Jackeson.........0. 0:16:21 
Adelew, F. W. Salomon............. 0:28:20 
Patch, William Fuller.......ccvseees 1:08:25 

Owing to a heavy fog the yachts 
all had considerable trouble in 
reaching the finishing line. H. 
Haslinger’s Kodak ran on _ the 
beach and had to be towed to 
the finish line by W. Bond’s 
Champ. Uonda also ran on the 


beach, but managed to finish. 

Class A.—H. Anderson’s Gar- 
denia, first; T. Falmer, Jr.’s, Turtle, 
second; W. Bond’s Champ, third; 
Halsey & Van Amridge’s Spend- 
thrift, fourth; A. B. Duryea’s 
Uonda, fifth; Bradley Randall’s 
Undine did not finish. 

Class B.—Harry Jackson’s Vic- 
tory JJ, first; William Fuller’s 
Patch, second; P. W. John’s Fal- 
con, third; A. Pettit’s Viva, fourth. 


Atlantic Yacht Club Race 
Week 


While many of the yachts on the 
Atlantic coast were gathered in 
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The crew of Resolute. Mostly youngsters, they were the quickest sail handlers and the best drilled crew seen on a yacht of this size 


Gravesend Bay so that they might 
witness the International Races, the 
Atlantic Yacht Club gave a race 
week, starting July 1oth. The pro- 
gramme included regattas on prac- 
tically every day when there was no 
International Race, with dinners, 
dances and entertainments at night. 
On July 12th there were races for 
all classes, for cups offered by for- 
mer Commodore Edgar Lucken- 
back. These races were followed 
by those for several classes in which 
the ladies acted as skippers. That 
night there was a dinner to- Sir 
Thomas Lipton, while on the 13th, 
14th and 16th there was series 
racing for all classes. The follow- 
ing were the winners: 

July 12th, Open Regatta, Lucken- 
back Cups—30-footers, Mispah, D, 
R. Richardson; Victories, Catingy 
Dr. C. L. Atkinson; Handicap 
Class, First Division, Fantasie, R. 


in many a day 


Beebe; Handicap, Second Division, 
Sea Cob, J. W. Christiansen ; Knock- 
abouts, Mouse, E. P. Supper ; Stars, 
Saturn, G. W. Edler, Jr.; Womans’ 
Race, Mouse, Miss Harriet Fisher ; 
Womans’ Race, Handicap, Bug II, 
Mrs. Jacobson. 

July 13—Series, 30-footers, Mis- 
pah; Victories, Alert, R. Martin; 
Handicap Class, Third Division, 
Sea Cob; Knockabouts, Mouse; 
Stars, Saturn. 

July 16—30-footers, Banzai, Ed- 
mund Lang; Victories, Catingy; 
Knockabouts, Vamp, J. Johnson; 
Stars, Saturn; Handicap Class, Sea 
Cob. 

Some Sidelights on the 
Cup Races 


The two yachts in the series of 
Cup races had such a varied and 
unusual collection of head sails that 
the poor yachting scribes were hard 








Sir Tommy weighing carefully what Capt. Chris Christensen of the Resolute 
is telling him 


put to name them, and the descrip- 
tion of the head canvas that ap- 
peared in some of the accounts of 
the races defied the imagination of 
the readers. Shamrock had perhaps 
the most variegated assortment. 
The reaching jib Burton sprung in 
one race, that was set flying from 
the bowsprit end to some two-thirds 
of the way to the mainmast head, 
was perhaps the most novel. It was 
usually called “Burton’s Bib,” and 
filled in the space below a big jib 
topsail, larger than the number one, 
and called by the British crew the 
“Yankee.” In one of the races 
Shamrock set a gaff topsail that was 
too small to fill the topmast triangle, 
and looked like an article of infants’ 
apparel which has the same name 
as one of the British outfit’s profes- 
sional skippers. On Resolute they 
departed from the usual practice in 
naming these jib topsails, and pro- 
saically called them A, B, C, D, and 
so ad infinitum. 


According to the accounts in one 
of the papers Shamrock “reefed her 
topsails’” on one occasion. This 
surely takes us back to the old days 
when all hands were roused out to 
shorten sail, and one watch manned 
the fore and the other the main top- 
sail yard. 

During the second race, when 
Shamrock was showing her heels to 
Resolute in a light, fluky breeze, in 
which Burton seemed to be able to 
find all the hard spots, certain mem- 
bers on the New York Yacht Club 
steamer Highlander were comment- 
ing to George Granbery on how 
poorly the green yacht had been 
sailed, referring to Burton’s many 
apparent lapses. When they had 
finished, Captain “Rube,” looking at 
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The crew of Shamrock. They are not as youthful as those on the American boat. 


the two boats, grunted, “Huh! It’s 
a good thing for the New York 
Yacht Club that the Shamrock isn’t 
being sailed any better than she is.” 


Sir Thomas Lipton had said all 
through the races that while he 
wanted Shamrock to win, still he 
hoped that the best boat would win 
the series. After the race was called 
off Saturday because neither skip- 
per wanted to risk his yacht in the 
breeze that was blowing, it seemed 
as if this saying should have been 
changed to “may the least bad boat 
win. 


One of the most expressive de- 
scriptions of Resolute’s accident in 
the first race was given by Ring W. 
Lardner in one of the Chicago pa- 
pers. He said: “I know just how it 
must have felt on Resolute when 
they parted their throat halyards, 
for I once busted my suspenders 
at a dance when I had on a dress 
suit. My emotions were not pleas- 
ant. 





Drainings from the Bilge 
Pump 


UR brothers of the daily press 
—some of them writing on 
yachting subjects apparently for 
the first time—have evolved so 
many new ideas of seamanship and 
construction in connection with the 
reporting of the cup races that we 
feel compelled to revive this de- 
partment so that these gems may 
not be lost to an admiring public. 
For instance, the fact that Reso- 
lute got a new suit of sails was 
called a great mystery and then 
came this gem: “Yesterday the 
Resolute was out on the Sound for 
the purpose of: a a “yth~ yrinkles 
ee Aa ty 
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out of the mainsheet, but it was 
said that it fitted so perfectly that 
there was no need of a seam- 
stretching spin.” 

We learn also, from the same 
veracious sheet, that “Shamrock 
was sent for a long port, or leg” 
whatever that means. The green 
sloop also “went about with the 
speed of a thirty-footer. 
instant when Captain Burton threw 
over the wheel until the yacht had 
changed her tacks it was exactly 
14 seconds, a piece of jibing upon 
which it would be hard to im- 
prove.” We'll tell the world it 
would, 


As to the alterations in Sham- 
rock, listen to this. “On the stern 
no less than eight feet of the old 
solid wood overhang is to be cut 
off. This formerly held up the 
extremely long rudder.” How? 
We are also told that “Designer 
Nicholson did not like the set of 


the topmasts on the challenger.” 
Now, how does a topmast set? 
And how many does Shamrock 
have? 

But when the two cup yachts 
were drydocked for measurement, 
the scribes excelled themselves. 
One said! “To look at Sham- 


rock IV she possesses all the ap- 
pearance of a vessel that will be 
able to lug her spars and sails 
along, but a glance at the tender, 
slim body of the Resolute creates 
an immediate feeling that her un- 
dertaking is nothing short of tempt- 
ing fate.” Will somebody tell us 
what that means! Is the Bristol 
boat unable to carry her sail? 
sut how about this? “What 
surprised the measurers was that the 
greater part of the Shamrock’s hull 
weight was well forward, or under- 
neath her mast, and the length 
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Many of them were here with the yacht in 1914 
and in the past six years saw hard service in the submarine zone around the British Isles 


of her rear overhang. The 
challenger’s stern proved to be an- 
other of her optical illusions.” It 
certainly ought to have surprised 
them! It would surprise anyone 
who ever saw a_ boat before. 
Where do they get that stuff? 


And then here is a sporting edi- 
tor’s comment: “There is one 
feature about the America’s Cup 
yacht races which we do not like 
and that is the continual striving 
to get the better of the other fellow 
as regards the official measure- 
ments and the resultant handicaps.” 

We read elsewhere that the chal- 
lenger, “no matter whether running 
on an even keel or heeled down on 
her rail will move with a soft 
buoyancy and very little fuss. The 
main part of Shamrock’s weight is 
well forward of her amidship sec- 
tion, and here her designer has 
struck a new center of gravity per- 
haps never dreamed of by yacht 
builders of the past.” Does that 
sentence convey any meaning to 


anyone? Certainly not ‘to us! 
But one writer digs back into 
history and tells us that the 


schooner yacht Mohawk capsized in 
1875, because she struck on the 
ways in launching and because she 
had a “vanishing point.” The 
Mohawk, a big, wide centerboard 
schooner, had a poor windlass. She 
had hove short, made sail and was 
ready to break out the anchor 
when a squall laid her flat and she 
filled and sank. She was raised 
and sold to the U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey and, as the Eager, saw years 
of service. She could carry all 
her lower canvas when everything 
else in sight had one or two reefs 
tied down. Of course, any shoal 
boat can be capsized. 
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HE outstanding characteris- bifhower:| 


tic of Mr. Humphrey Birge’s 
new 62-footer, Miss Liberty II, is 
the high turn of speed which is 
to be obtained, notwiti.standing 
the fact that the boat is to be built 
very heavily throughout and is 
to offer accommodations for a 
party of ten and a crew of three. 

This new high-powered cruiser 
was built by the Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation of Milwau- 
kee, and is a bigger edition of a 
former boat of the same owner, 
and called Miss Liberty I. 

The power will be two of the 
new eight-cylinder, 300 H. P. GR 
Sterling engines which it is figured 
will give the boat a speed of 30 
miles an hour. An independent, 
two KW, lighting unit will be in- 
stalled for furnishing light, heat 
and ventilation. 

The arrangement plan shows 
crew’s quarters forward followed 
by galley, main cabin, bridgedeck, 
engine compartment, owner’s state- 
room with bath, guest stateroom 
and cockpit. The seat berths are 
to have seven-inch box springs 
and in the forward cabin will form 
uppers and lowers, and in the 
guest stateroom extension beds by 
night. 

An innovation on a boat of this 
size is a refrigerating plant to 
avoid the necessity of icing, and a 
constant pressure water pump is 
also to be installed for furnishing 
pressure on the entire water dis- 


system, including a 
shower bath in the owner’s state- 
room. The cabins will be done 
in mahogany throughout with art 
glass panel doors, together with 
beveled plate-glass mirrors, im- 
ported broadcloth upholstery, vel- 
vet rugs and silk hangings. 

Miss Liberty II distinctly rep- 
resents the trend of the times, 
which is towards a fast express 
cruiser type that is seaworthy and 
safe and has extensive accommo- 
dations with small crew require- 
ments. Mr. Birge will use his 
boat this summer on the Great 
Lakes and take her South for the 
winter. 
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An Unusual and Husky 
Little Auxiliary Schooner 


N getting out the plans for a 

thirty-two foot auxiliary 
schooner for Dr. G. Bourne Farns- 
worth, of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
C. D. Mower has combined the 
power boat and the sailboat to 
an unusual degree. In fact, the 
little boat is more of a power boat 
that will sail than she is a sailboat 
with power. This does not mean 
that she is not designed on sailing 
lines, for a study of her body plan 
and lines shows that she ought 
to handle very well and move 
easily under sail, considering how 























Sail plan of 32-foot auxiliary schooner for De 
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small the sail plan is. For a small 
cruiser with plenty of power she 
would be hard to beat, as there 
is a lot of room in her for a 
boat of this size. 

She is 32 feet long on the water, 
37 feet 3 inches overall, 11 feét 
6 inches beam and 5 feet extreme 
draft. She has short ends with a 
rudder hung outboard, that can be 
handled by a tiller urtder sail or by 
a wheel when under power. Be- 
low, the layout shows a lot of 
room with a _ good-sized main 
cabin, a stateroom with two berths, 
and a well-arranged galley. She 
will sleep five comfortably and has 
plenty of locker space. 

The engine, which is installed 
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well aft, is a four-cylinder Frisbie 
of 20-30 H. P., wth cylinders 4% 
by 5 inches. This turns a Gordon 
feathering propeller. The - sail 
area is small, there being a total 
of 407 square feet, and the rig 
is extremely simple, the mainsail 
being leg-of-mutton with only one 
halyard, while all sheets lead aft 
to the cockpit. The boat is being 
built at Mystic, Connecticut, and 
will be used by Dr. Farnsworth at 
Christmas Cove, Maine, and for 
cruising along the Maine coast. 





THE WATERWAY LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA will hold its annual 











meet in Gravesend Bay, New York, 
August 7-8. The power boat rac- 
ing will be a feature—not taking 
precedence, however, to the enter- 
tainment provided by the Gravesend 
Bay yacht clubs. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL OC- 
EAN RACE for power boats of the 
Tamaqua Yacht Club is scheduled 
for September 19 starting at 10 
A. M. The course is from the en- 
trance to Sheepshead to Buoy No. 2, 
off Jones’ Inlet to Scotland Light- 
ship and back to starting line, dis- 
tance 45 nautical miles. Entries 
should be sent to G. L. Baylies, 
chairman Regatta Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Fourth Race 


(Continued from page 94) 
Shamrock at the same time tacked 
shoreward, and then came about 
again to lay it, losing precious sec- 
onds. She rounded at 2:37:30 just 
2 minutes and 10 seconds behind 
the British sloop, having lost I 
minute and 47 seconds on the Io- 
mile beat to windward. She had 
held Resolute better than in any 
previous windward leg she had 
sailed. 

Again the smarter sail handling 
of the American boat was in evi- 
dence, for thirty seconds after 
rounding she had broken out and 
sheeted home on a No. 1 jib top- 
sail for the close reach to the 
second mark, while it took Sham- 
rock’s crew 2 minutes and 12 sec- 


_onds to make the shift. The wind 


had freshened to 12 knots or over 
and Shamrock began a. stirring 
chase to the second mark. As she 
did not seem to gain she took in 
her jib topsail and set a larger one 
that her crew called the “Yankee,” 
and cut for the racing on this side. 
With this she moved faster in a 
constantly freshening wind and 
overhauled Resolute, but not rap- 
idly enough to justify any belief 
that she could save her time on 
the white sloop in_ reaching. 
Though she covered the ten miles 
in 49 minutes, 52 seconds, or at 
the rate of better than 12 knots, 
she had only gained 43 seconds 
on Resolute when she _ jibed 
around the second mark at 3:27:22, 
just I minute and 27 seconds be- 
hind the flying Yankee. 

Both boats carried the same sail 
on the first part of the next leg, 
though it was a somewhat broader 
reach. Shamrock was slow easing 
off her main sheet. Then began a 
hectic leg that kept one busy fol- 
lowing the shifts of sail each boat 
made. There was a squall making 
up ahead and while it looked bad 
overhead it was not very heavy 
looking and the horizon could be 
seen a long ways under it. Sham- 
rock got in her jib topsail and 
at 3:45 sent down her big club 
topsail, it being on the windward 
side, so that it could be gotten in 
easily. Resolute first changed to 
a No. 2 jib topsail and when she 
saw Shamrock’s topsail come down 
she took this jib topsail in. At 
3:50 the squall hit and both boats 
luffed sharply. There was little 
wind in it, though a sharp shower 
that hid the boats for a time. The 
rain killed the wind, what there 
was going to the N. W., and while 
Resolute was headed to the west- 
ward, Shamrock on the other tack 
drew up to her and actually passed 
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her to windward. But Adams 
went back to the other tack again 
and with his club topsail and a 
baby jib topsail he had run up, he 
pulled away again. Burton, know- 
ing it would be a job to set the 
club topsail again, sent up a small 
working topsail, which did not. be- 
gin to fill the triangle abaft the 
mast, and did him very little good. 
He tried all kinds of headsails, 
however, and if there were any 
in Shamrock’s outfit he did not use 
in the next half hour, it must have 
been an oversight. The wind fin- 
ally backed to the old quarter, but 
was much lighter, and Resolute, 
which was then some two miles 
from the finish, sent up a ballooner 
and went off to the westward, 
jibed and stood for the line on 
the other tack with ballooner still 
drawing well. Shamrock tried sev- 
eral jib topsails, but they did not 
help much, and at 4:35, as Reso- 
lute was approaching the line, Bur- 
ton broke out a spinnaker to star- 
board. Even this did not make 
Shamrock move fast, and Resolute 
crossed with ballooner drawing 
nicely at 4:39:25, just 3 minutes 
and 41 seconds before the green 
yacht. Resolute had actually 
gained on the leg 2 minutes and 
14 seconds. 

Burton has been criticized for 
taking in his topsail. But it must 
be remembered that he was beaten 
at the time and that his only 
chance was for some accident to 
Resolute. If the squall should be 
a hard one and Resolute carried 
away anything while Shamrock 
with topsail down did not, he 
would be in a position to profit. 
He was playing it safe. I under- 
stand also, that with Shamrock’s 
extremely long shrouds and stays, 
with almost perpendicular leads, 
the wire is constantly stretching, 
letting the topmast sag to leeward. 
This in itself would justify Bur- 
ton’s action under the circum- 
stances. 

The following table shows the 
result of this race: 


RESOLUTE SHAMROCK IV 
H.M.S. H.M3S. 
ferry eee eee 1:01:56 
2 er oe Serres 2:37:30 
1:33:47......Elapsed time, 1st leg......1:35:34 
ee Ls, Oe Gained on leg........ 
$:25:55.........Second mark.........3:27:22 
0:50:35......Elapsed time, 2d leg......0:49:52 
abueinees Gained on leg........0:00:43 
bom Tee oe ae 4:43:06 
1:13:30......Elapsed time, 3d leg......1:15:44 
ey Gained on leg........ 
La Total elapsed.........3:41:10 
0:06:40......Handicap allowance...... 
Se Corrected time........3:41:10 
0:03:18.....Wins by (actual time)..... 
0:09:58........Corrected time........ 


This made the count stand two 
all, with the result depending on the 
next race. 
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Twenty-five Mile Breeze too much 
tor the Racer 


HE fifth race was to have 

been sailed the next day. 
The crews of both yachts, and 
especially of the challenger, had 
been asking for a good breeze. 
They found it when they got to the 
lightship that Saturday morning— 
and something more. There was 
a puffy sou’wester of from 20 to 
25-knots strength, and both boats 
were under shortened canvas, Res- 
olute having only mainsail and jib, 
Shamrock having a single reef, 
with the small working topsail used 
during the previous race. The sea 
was lumpy, but as the wind came 
off the Jersey Beach it was not 
very rough and conditions were 
not such as to prevent a race with 
real boats. Yet, after weighing 
conditions of wind and sea, the 
Regatta Committee, with the assent 
of the skippers of both boats, post- 
poned the race for the day, much 
to the disgust of every true sailor- 
man and of the big fleet of excur- 
sion boats. 


The Committee may have been 
wise in calling the race off, but it 
is high time that changes are made 
in America’s Cup race conditions 
if boats are built so lightly and are 
so overrigged that they cannot sail 
over a course in weather in which 
a. catboat or a class “P” boat of 
our rating rule would have shown 
no hesitancy in racing. Yacht 
racing is supposed to develop sea- 
manship as well as speed, and if the 
America’s Cup contenders as de- 
veloped in this year of grace 1920 
dare not go out in anything over 
15 knots, seamanship will soon be- 
come a lost art, and the quicker 
such boats are broken up the bet- 
ter. 

The race was called off before 
the time set for the start. At 12 
o'clock the wind had moderated 
somewhat and apparently moder- 
ated more during the afternoon. 
At the time it was abandoned a 
little 30-foot waterline schooner 
yacht was beating to windward not 
far from the lightship under full 
sail. It was not blowing then over 
23 knots, and yet either one of 
the Cup boats would have been tak- 
ing chances of losing her rig had 
they been started, with the possible 
loss of life such an accident would 
have entailed. Vanitie could have, 
undoubtedly, gone through it, as 
she raced in worse weather in 
IQI5, yet it was considered unsafe 
to send the Cup yachts off. 


But what’s the use of grousing? 
They'll probably keep on building 


(Continued on page 120) 
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The Foam Turns South from Spitzbergen 


An Arctic voyage in an 
85-ton schooner yacht 


From Lord Dufferin’s “Letters from High Latitudes” 


ie considering the course on 
which I should take the vessel 
home, it appeared to me that in all 
probability we should have been 
much less pestered by the ice on 
our way to Spitzbergen, if, instead 
of hugging the easterly ice, we had 
kept more away to the westward; 
I determined therefore, as soon as 
we got clear of the land, to stand 
right over to the Greenland shore 
on a due west course and not to 
attempt to make any southing until 
we should have struck the Green- 
land ice. The length of our tether 
in that direction being ascertained, 
we could then judge of the width 
of the channel down which we 
were to beat, for it was still blow- 
ing pretty fresh from the south- 
ward. 

Up to the evening of the day on 
which we quitted English Bay, 
the weather had been most beauti- 
ful; calm, sunshiny, dry and pleas- 
ant. Within a few hours of our 
getting under weigh, a great change 
had taken place and by midnight 
it had become as foggy and dis- 
agreeable as ever. The sea was 
pretty clear. During the few days 
we had been on shore, the north- 
erly current had brushed away the 
great angular field of ice which 
had lain off the shore in a north- 
west direction, so that instead of 
being obliged to run up very nearly 
to the 80th parallel in order to 
round it we were enabled to sail 
to the westward at once. During 
the course of the night we came 
upon one or two wandering patches 
of drift ice but so loosely packed 
that we had no difficulty in push- 
ing through them. About four 
o'clock in the morning a long line 
of close ice was reported right 
ahead, stretching south as far as 
the eye could reach. We had come 
about eighty miles since leaving 
Spitzbergen. The usual boundary 
of the Greenland ice in summer 
runs, according to Scoresby, along 
the second meridian of west longi- 
tude. This we had already crossed, 
so that it was to be presumed the 
barricade we saw before us was a 
frontier of the fixed ice. In ac- 
cordance, therefore, with my pre- 
determined plan, we now began 
working to the southward and the 
result fully justified my expecta- 
tions. 

The sea became comparatively 
clear, as far as could be seen from 


(Concluded from June “Yachting”) 


the deck of the vessel, although 
small vagrant patches of ice that 
we came up with occasionally—as 
well as the temperature of the air 
and the sea—continued to indicate 
the proximity of larger bodies on 
either side of us. 

It was a curious sensation with 
which we had gradually learned to 
contemplate this inseparable com- 
panion; it had become a part of 
our daily existence, an element, a 
thing without which the general 
aspect of the universe would be 
irregular and incomplete. It was 
the first thing we thought of in the 
morning, the last thing we spoke 
of at night. It glittered and 
grinned maliciously at us in the 
sunshine; it winked mysteriously 
through the _ stifling fog; it 
stretched itself like a _ prostrate 
giant, with huge portentous should- 
ers and shadowy limbs, right across 
our course or danced gleefully in 
broken groups in the little schoon- 
er’s wake. There was no getting 
rid of it or forgetting it; and if, 
at night, we sometimes returned 
in dreams to the green, summer 
world, to the fervent harvest fields 
of England and heard “the mur- 
murs of innumerous bees” or the 
song of larks on thymy upland— 
thump! bump! splash! gra-a-ate! 
came the sudden reminder of our 
friend on the starboard bow; and 
then sometimes a scurry on deck 
and a general “scrimmage” of the 
whole society in endeavors to pre- 
vent more serious collisions, More- 
over, I could not say, with your 
old French friend, that “Familiar’ty 
breeds despise.’ The more we 
saw of it, the less we liked it; 
its cold presence sent a_ chilly 
sense of discouragement to the 
heart and I had daily to struggle 
with an ardent desire to throw a 
boot at Wilson’s head every time 
his sepulchral voice announced the 
“Tce all round!” 

It was not until the 14th of 
August, five days after quitting 
Spitzbergen, that we lost sight of 
it altogether. From that moment 
the temperature of the sea steadily 
rose and we felt that we were sail- 
ing back again into the pleasant 
summer. 

Asad 


soon 


which occurred 
after, in some measure 
marred our enjoyment of the 
change. Ever since she had left 
Hammerfest, it had become too 


event, 


evident that a seagoing life did 
not agree with the goat. Even the 
run on shore at Spitzbergen had 
not sufficed to repair her shattered 
constitution and the bad weather 
we had had ever since completed 
its ruin. It was certain that the 
butcher was the only doctor who 
could now cure her. In_ spite, 
therefore, of the distress it oc- 
casioned “Maid Marian,” I was 
compelled to issue order for exe- 


cution. Sigurdr was the only per- 
son who regarded the _ tragical 


event with indifference, nay—al- 
most with delight. Ever since we 
had commenced sailing in a south- 
erly direction, we had been obliged 
to beat, but during the last four- 
and-twenty hours the wind kept 
dodging us every time we tacked, 
as a nervous pedestrian sets to 
you sometimes on a narrow side- 


walk. This spell of ill luck the 
Icelander heathenishly thought 


would only be removed by a sacri- 
fice to Rhin, the goddess of the 
sea, in which light he trusted she 
would look upon the goat’s body 
when it came to be thrown over- 
board. 

Whether the change which fol- 
lowed upon the consignment of 
her remains to the deep really re- 
sulted from such an influence, I 
am not prepared to say. The 
weather immediately thereafter 
certainly did change. First the 
wind dropped altogether, but, 
though the calm lasted several 
hours, the sea strangely enough 
appeared to become all the 
rougher, tossing and _ tumbling 
restlessly up and down—not over 
and over as in a gale—like a sick 
man on a fever bed; the impulse 
to the waves seeming to proceed 
from all four quarters of the 
world at once. Then, like jury- 
men with a verdict of death upon 
their lips the heavy, ominous 
clouds slowly passed into the 
northwest. 

A dead stillness followed, a 
breathless pause, until, at some 
mysterious signal, the solemn voice 
of the storm hurled over the 
deep. Luckily we were quite 
ready for it; the gale came from 
the right quarter and the fiercer 
it blew the better. For the next 
three days and three nights it was 
a scurry over the sea such as I 
never had before; nine or ten 

(Continued on page 116) 
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SHAMROCK IV 
PAINTED WITH 





What the New York Evening Post of July 22d, 1920, had to 
say about the Bottom of the Shamrock when she was docked at 
Staten Island on July 22d, two months (June and July) after 
she had been painted with Tillinghasts Racing Green. 


SHAMROCK’S HULL CLEAN 


When the Lipton Sloop was high and dry inspection revealed 
that there was no oil on her outside except for a few streaks 
along the water line. Her crew expressed disappointment 
over the discovery that her bottom was clean, as they had 
believed her speed had been affected by an unclean bottom. 





Shamrock IV 





What the New York Globe of July 22d, had to say: 
SHAMROCK AT DRY DOCK IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Some surprise was expressed by members of the crew when the 
Challenger’s hull was lifted from the water, to find her under- 
body clean. As it was believed that an unclean bottom had 
impeded the flight of her trim body through the water yesterday. 
On docking, however, the solace of this explanation for her 
failure to defeat her swift rival was taken from her handlers, 
much to their disappointment. 


The Shamrock’s As Fit as A Fiddle and ready for the race to- 
day. Yesterday she was shoved into drydock. “Nothing the 
matter with her underparts” the workmen report—New York 


News, July 22d, 1920. 


SHAMROCK IV. IN DRY DOCK. NO BARNACLES 
FOUND ON HER SIDES, AS SAILORS EXPECTED. 


Early this morning the cup challenger, Shamrock IV, was 
sent to drydock to undergo a. thorough cleaning of the hull. 
When Sir Thomas Lipton’s green bodied sloop was free of the 
water in a drydock of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company 
and prepared for the scraping process it was noticed that but 
very little grease had accumulated onherhull. This discovery 
was a great disappointment to the members of her crew as well 
as Sir Thomas. Sailors were under the impression that exces- 
sive oil and Barnacles had been impeding the speed of the 
Shamrock. The Challenger is in tip top shape for tomorrow’s 
race.—New York Evening Telegram, July 22d, 1920. 


Thecup challenger, Shamrock IV., went on the 
drydock of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Com- 
pany shortly before 10 o’clock this morning to 
have her underbody cleaned. When the Lipton 


Sloop was high and dry, inspection revealed that 
there was no oil on her outside except for a few 
thin streaks along her waterline, her crew ex- 
pressed disappointment over the discovery as 
they had believed that the Challenger’s speed 
had been affected.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, July 
22d, 1920. 
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TILLINGHAST 
RACING GREEN 














Lyndonia 


The Green That Kept the 
Shamrock Clean 


Recommended and used by Consolidated Ship- 
building Corp., New York; Robert Jacobs, 
City Island, N. Y.; James Fyfe, Glenwood 
Landing, N. Y., and twenty other promi- 
nent boat builders in all parts of the country. 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST Co. 


218 Front Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 113) 
knots was the very least we ever 
went and 240 miles was the aver- 
age distance we made every four- 
and-twenty hours. 

Anything grander and more ex- 
citing than the sight of the sea 
under these circumstances you 
cannot imagine. The vessel her- 
self remains very steady; when 
you are below you scarcely know 
you are not in port. But, on rais- 
ing your head above the compan- 
ion, the first sight which meets 
your eye is an upright wall of 
black water, towering, you hardly 
know how many feet into the air 
over the stern. Like a lion walk- 
ing on its hind legs, it comes 
straight at you, roaring and shak- 
ing its white mane with fury. It 
overtakes the vessel, the upright 
shiny face curves inwards, the 
white mane seems to hang above 
your very head but, ere it topples 
over, the nimble little ship has al- 
ready slipped from underneath. 
You hear the disappointed jaws 
of the sea monster snap angrily 
together, the schooner disdainfully 
kicks up her heel and, raging and 
bubbling upon either side the 
quarter, the unpausing wave 
sweeps on and you see its round 
back far ahead, gradually swelling 
upwards as it gathers strength and 
volume for a new effort. 

We had now got considerably 
to the southward of North Cape. 
We had already seen several ships 
and you would hardly imagine 
with what childish delight my peo- 
ple hailed these symptoms of hav- 
ing again reached more “Christian 
latitudes,” as they called them. 

I had always intended, ever 
since my conversation with Mr. T. 
about the Maelstrom, to have 
called in at the Loffoden Islands 
on our way south and ascertain 
for myself the real truth about this 
famous vortex. To have blotted 
such a bugbear out of the map of 
Europe, its existence really was 
a myth, would at all events have 
rendered our cruise not altogether 
fruitless. But since leaving Spitz- 
bergen we had never once seen the 
sun and to attempt to make so 
dangerous a coast in a gale of 
wind and a thick mist, with no 
more certain knowledge of the 
ship’s position than our dead reck- 
oning afforded, was out of the 
question; so, about one o’clock 
in the morning, the weather giv- 
ing no signs of improvement, the 
course I had shaped in the di- 
rection of the islands was al- 
tered and we stood away again to 
the southward. This maneuver 
was not unobserved by Wilson but 
he mistook its meaning. Having, 
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I suppose, overheard us talking at 
dinner about the Maelstrom, he 
now concluded the supreme hour 
had arrived. He did not exactly 
comprehend the terms we used but 
had gathered that the spot was one 
fraught with danger. Concluding 
from the change made in the ves- 
sel’s course that we were pro- 
ceeding towards the dreadful lo- 
cality, he gave himself up to de- 
spair and lay tossing in his ham- 
mock in sleepless anxiety. At 
last the load of his forebodings was 
greater than he could bear; he 
gets up, steals into the Doctor’s 
cabin, wakes him up, and stand- 
ing over him—as the messenger 
of ill tidings once stood over 
Priam—whispers: “Sir,” “What 
is it?’ says Fitz, thinking perhaps 
some one was ill. “Do you know 
where we are going?” “Why, 
to Throndhjem,”’ answered Fitz. 
“We were going to Throndhjem,” 
rejoins Wilson, “but we-ain’t now 
—the vessel’s course was altered 
two hours ago. Oh, Sir! we are 
going to Whirlpool—to Whirl-rl-l- 
pooo-l! Sir!” in a quaver of con- 
sternation, and so glides back to 
bed like a phantom, leaving the 
Doctor utterly unable to divine the 
occasion of his visit. 

The whole of the next day the 
gale .continued. We had now 
sailed back into the night; it be- 
came therefore a question how far 
it would be advisable to carry on 
during the ensuing hours of dark- 
ness, considering how uncertain we 
were as to our real position. As 
I think I have already described 
to you, the west coast of Norway 
is very dangerous: a continuous 
sheet of sunken rocks lies out along 
its entire edge for eight or ten 
miles to sea. There are no light- 
houses to warn the mariner off 
and if we were wrong in our reck- 
oning, as we might very well be, 
it was possible we might stumble 
on the land sooner than we ex- 
pected. I knew the proper course 
would be to lie quietly until we 
could take an observation: but 
time was so valuable and I was 
so fearful vou would be getting 
anxious. The night was prettw 
clear. High mountains, such as 
we were expecting to make, would 
be seen, even at night, several miles 
off. According to our log we were 
still 150 miles off the land and, 
however inaccurate our calculation 
might be, the error could not be 
of such magnitude as__ that 
amounted to. To throw away so 
fair a wind seemed such a pity, 
especially as it might be days be- 
fore the sun appeared; we had al- 
ready been at sea about a fort- 
night without a sight of him and 
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his appearance at all during the 
summer is not an act de rigueur in 
this part of the world; we might 
spend yet another fortnight in 
lying to, and then after all have 
to poke our way blindfold to the 
coast. At all events it would be 
soon enough to lie to the next 
night. Such were the considera- 
tions which, after an anxious con- 
sultation with Mr. Wyse in the 
cabin and much fingering of the 
charts, determined me to carry on 
during the night. 

Nevertheless, I confess I was 
very uneasy. Though I went to 
bed and fell asleep—for at sea 
nothing prevents that process— 
my slumbers were constantly agi- 
tated by the most vivid dreams 
that I ever remember to have had. 
Dreams of an arrival in England 
and your coming down to meet 
us and all the pleasure I had in 
recounting our adventures to you; 
then suddenly your face seemed 
to fade away beneath a veil of 
angry gray surge that broke over 
low, sharp-pointed rocks; and the 
next moment there resounded over 
the ship that cry which has been 
the- preface to so many a disaster, 
the ring of which none who have 
ever heard it are likely to forget 
“Breakers ahead!” 

In a moment I was on deck, 
dressed—for it is always best to 
dress—and there sure enough right 
ahead, about a mile and a half 
off, through the mist—which had 
come on very thick—I could dis- 
tinguish the upward shooting fluff 
of seas shattering against rocks. 
No land was to be seen, but the 
line of breakers every instant be- 
came more evident; at the pace 
we were going, in seven or eight 
minutes we should be upon them. 
Now, thought I to myself, we 
shall see whether a stout heart 
beats beneath the silk tartan! The 
result covered that brilliant gar- 
ment with glory and salt water. 
To tack was impossible, we could 
only wear, and to wear in such a 
sea was no very pleasant opera- 
tion. But the little ship seemed 
to know what she was about as 
well as any of us; up went the 
helm, round came the schooner into 
the trough of the sea, high over 
her quarter toppled an enormous 
sea—built up of I know not how 
many tons of water—and hung 
over the deck, by some unaccount- 
able wriggle, an instant ere it 
thundered down; she had twisted 
her stern on one side and the wave 
passed underneath. In another 
minute her head was to the sea, 
the mainsail was eased over, and 
all danger was past. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“We We” 28 foot Hacker Runabout powered with a six cylinder Hall 
Scott engine equipt with a Paragon Reverse Gear. Speed 36 M. P. H. 
Owned by Mr. Webb Jay, Chicago, III. 


Tyrn at the Miami Regatta “We We” 
and her sister ship ‘‘N’ Everthin’’ ran 
up a remarkable record for engine consist- 
ency and speed. 


Throughout the races the Paragon Reverse 
Gears in these two boats stood up against 
this supreme test with 100% efficiency —as 
they were expected to do. 


What Paragon Reverse Gears did and are 
doing in these two boats they will do in 
YOUR boat—insist that your next engine be 
Paragon equipt. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS 
90 CUSHMAN STREET 
TAUNTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


, 


PARAGONGEARS 
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© 1920, Rex. W. Wadman, Inc. 
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“'W etproof — 


The Shell 
For Wet or Fair Weather 


HAT'S the use of buying shells that soak up 
water and swell when you can get Remington 


UMC Wetproof shells— waterproofed in body, 


crimp and top wad. 


Remington shells are proof against rain, fog, salt air. 
They cost you no more than the ordinary kind. 
Remington 
for Shooting Right 
As with many arms and ammunition improve= 
ments, Remingtomis the first to produce a truly 
waterproof shell. Your favorite Nitro Club,” 
“Arrow” and “New Club” shells have this de- 
cided advantage—another example of Reming- 
ton's thinking ahead for the te se policy 


which has kept this century-o d institution young 
an vigorous in point of progressive service. 


Wetproof shells are carried by the Remington 
dealersin yourtown. Just ask for“ Nitro Club” 
and “Arrow” i you want smokeless powder, 


and “New Club” if you prefer black powder. 
And look for the Red Ball on the box. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Driving a V-Bottom Boat 
(Continued from page 103) 
was extremely heavy because this 
part of the shore is not’ protected 
by a reef as it is farther down and 
the waves were sufficiently high 
so that when we were in the trough 
we were completely out of sight. 
The water was higher than our 
line of vision. When we got within ° 
30 miles of Miami, we again 
opened up to 1,400 in order to get 
home, because we were all tired, 

hungry and wet. 

Mr. Fisher (owner of Shadow) 
was inclined to think that the water 
was not extremely rough because 
of the time we made, and that a 
round bottom boat was better for 
what he termed “extreme weather” 
than the V-bottom, but this theory 
was hardly substantiated in the 
second Bimini race. The weather 
was so rough in this case that none 
of the boats were able to get to 
Bimini under about 3% _ hours, 
whereas we can all make it in less 
than 2 hours in reasonable weather. 
We beat the Shadow into Bimini 
by 3 or 4 miles in spite of the 
fact that it was necessary to 
throttle down to the neighborhood 
of 600 r. p. m. in order to nego- 
tiate the seas. 

You are correct in your surmises 
that the Hoosier would act well in 
long seas. The only time she 
bumps is in extremely — short, 
choppy stuff when it is extremely 
high and the holes very deep. 
However, the round bottom boats 
suffered as much or more in such 
weather as we did, so from this 
angle I hardly see any difference in 
a 40 or 45 ft. boat. I think there 
is no object in having a V-bottom 
in a longer, heavier craft, as the 
only object I see in a V-bottom is 
that where your water is reasonably 
fair you have the advantage of 
being able to plane and get up 
out of it, thus securing consid- 
erable added speed.” 


Let’s Go 


(Continued from page 104) 
with a deck between them, an ar- 
rangement that is particularly good 
for high speed boats. The forward 
cockpit, from which the boat is 
driven and where all controls ar 
led to the bulkhead, contains 
broad, comfortably upholstered 
‘thwartship seat, which will accom 
modate three persons. The after 
cockpit is left free for wicker eas) 
chairs. The engine is between th 
two cockpits and in this position 
the boat balances beautifully. 

The engine is particularly smoot! 
running and we are told there is 
almost no vibration and absolutely 
no noise when under way. 
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GINGER. 


Net Measure (Sé Fluid 
The Clicquot Clu 
Millis, Mass..U 
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They All Like It 


' IS the canny yachtsman who keeps 
f iy nip of Clicquot stowed aft—also 
a mighty popularone. A bottle off the 
ice has a sparkle like the sea; you don’t 
need to be thirsty to want it. Clicquot 
is made of genuine, high-grade Jamaica 
ginger, pure juices of lemons and limes, 
clean cane sugar, and crystal-clear 
spring water, highly carbonated. 


Buy it by the case from your grocer or drug- 
gist, and always keep a few bottles on ice. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Save $30 


Bausch & Lomb 


Binoculars 


at 
Half Price! 


Here is your opportunity. We 
bought 1000 Bausch & Lomb and 
other equally good binoculars direct 
fromthe U.S. War Department at a 
price that enables us to pass them 
on to you at a saving of $30 to $35. 
You couldn’t duplicate these 
glasses at any optical or sporting 
goods store for less than $60 to 
$70. Here is your chance to get 
a pair for $35. You know you 
need them. 


Military Model, 6 power prismatic, 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars with 
double individual focusing device, 
and tan harness leather carrying 
case. 


If you were in the Army, you know 
these glasses, they are the standard 
issue type for artillery reconnois- 
sance and observation officers. 
Every one was made under U. S. 
Army supervision, everyone passed 
the Army test and is stamped ‘‘In- 
spected and Passed.”’ 


If you can duplicate 
them at less than double 
price send them back 


We will ship them prepaid express to you 
forexamination. Look them over, give the 
expressman $35, then show them to all 
your friends. If after ten days you are 
not perfectly satisfied, return them at our 
expense and we will refund your money 
immediately. 


Send Coupon—No Money 


Send us your name and address today. 
Use the coupon or a letter or card. Send 
coupon now. We have only a thousand 
pairs. We are telling 100,000 sportsmen 
about them. We can’t guarantee de- 
liveries on late orders. 


BLUE RIBBON PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Dept. I, 50 Union Square, New York 
ity, N. Y. 


Send me prepaid a pair of Standard Army 
Issue 6-Power double individual focusing 
Binoculars with Tan Harness Leather 
Case. After Examination, if satisfactory, 
I will give expressman $35 with the un- 
derstanding I can return them collect 
within ten days and get my money back 
immediately. 
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Twenty-five Mile Breeze 
Too Much for the Racers 
(Continued from page 112) 
this kind of shell for this race, 
until it is likely that the next series 
for the Cup will have to be sailed 
on Central Park lake. They have 
overdone America’s Cup contend- 
ers. The sooner such boats come 

to grief the better. 


The Fifth and Last Race 


ORE unsatisfactory condi- 
tions for sailing the last and 
deciding race could hardly be found 
than those that met the two yachts 
at the starting line July 27th. 
A light Northwest wind in shore 
that did not have strength to reach 
the lightship made a_postpone- 
ment necessary until 2:15, at which 
the lightest of airs was coming in 
from about S. S. W. and the rac- 
ers were sent off on that course 
on a long beat to windward for 
the first leg. 
In the light breeze of only some 
4 knots strength, the maneuvering 
for the start was slow, but well 
planned. In the light airs that 
have prevailed at practically all 
the starts Burton has been handi- 
capped by the fact that his boat 
is slower in stays and takes longer 
to gather way than the Resolute, 
in spite of which he has divided 
honors at the start about equally 
with Adams. On this day both 
boats were slow in reaching the 
line and did not cross until after 
the two-minute handicap signal, so 
that both were timed as crossing 
at 2:17. Burton, however, put 
Shamrock over first on the star- 
board tack and to the westerly end 
of the line, with Resolute to lee- 
ward of him and 40 seconds be- 
hind—a clear gain of 40 seconds 
for Shamrock. After two minutes 
on this tack both boats went about 
for the Jersey beach. This move 
was being made on the windward 
leg with painful regularity— 


Fifth race. Shamrock dotted line, Resolute 


solid 
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whether for good or ill. Sham- 
rock not only held her lead but 
increased it, though, as usual, Reso- 
lute was holding higher. The chal- 
lenger was looking up better than 
heretofore, however. Fifteen min- 
utes after the start Resolute took 
a short tack to clear a tow, but was 
soon back after the green sloop 
again. 

The windward leg, which lasted 
over three hours, was a repetition 
of most of the others, except 
that Shamrock held her advantage 
for a longer time. When she came 
about in shore the first time after 
nearly an hour’s sailing, she forced 
Resolute about when they came 
together, and on the long offshore 
tack seemed to gain still more. 
The wind lightened to some 3 
knots, and was very streaky, and 
about four o’clock Resolute got a 
slant which did not seem to reach 
Shamrock and drew out ahead. At 
4:08 Adams tried to cross Burton, 
who was on the starboard tack. 
Seeing he could not make it he 
went back on the old tack again 
and 15 minutes later tried it 
again. This time he got across 
and tacked on Shamrock’s bow. 
With this commanding position he 
never lost the lead _ thereafter. 

At the mark Resolute had a 
lead of some % mile, and rounded 
at 5:18:35, just 4 minutes and 7 
seconds ahead of Shamrock. Inthe 
light breeze neither skipper elected 
to set spinnakers, but preferred 
to reach down wind with balloon- 
ers. Resolute jibed and imme- 
diately started to work out to the 
eastward, but Shamrock, knowing 
she could not now save her time 
if she kept with the defender, 
eased her sheets, worked in towards 
the shore on the other tack, tak- 
ing a gambler’s chance to find 
wind. Adams would not let Bur- 
ton get very far away, however, 
and at 5:40 jibed and _ headed 
over after Shamrock. 

As Resolute neared the finish 
line Shamrock changed her spin- 
naker in favor of ballooner again, 
but could not gain by it, and as 
the sun was sinking behind the 
Highlands Resolute slid over the 
line with ballooner drawing well 
at 7:52:15 amid the whistles of 
those steamers still on hand that 
had survived the twelve days. 
RESOLUTE SHAMROCK IV 
H.M.S. 
BEET OO. osn00 secant (oficial)... . ce! 
COG ceccececemaee (actual)... ccs! : 
PR sea0w se Weather wmark........8:88: 
ee Elapsed time, leg....... 
eee Gained on 
§2:15... csee Simish : 
Bie. -Elapsed time, leg.......2:42:3 
758 Gained on leg 
5:15.........Total elapsed.........5:48:20 
740 Allowance 

Corrected time........! 5:48:20 


Resolute wins by (actual) 0:13:05; Resolute 
wins by (corrected) 0:19:45. 
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WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 

















O. 1098—FOR SALE—Very able knockabout 

schooner, 52’ 8” o. a., 43’ 6” w. 1., 13’ beam, 7’ 
9” draft. Built 1913; very heavily constructed. 
In beautiful condition throughout with new 40 h.p. 
Frisbie 4 cylinder engine. Speed under power 9 
miles. Made trip Boston to Halifax under sail 64 
hours. Sails remarkably well for snug rig. Very 
roomy; separate engine room; very large cabin; 
stateroom; galley and forecastle. Maintained 
with one or two paid hands. Whole outfit very 
complete; best of shape. Apply John G. Alden, 
148 State St., Boston. 








JANUARY, 1916 
FEBRUARY, 1917 


WANTE 
MARCH, 1918 
COPIES OF YACHTING 


We will pay 25 cents each for copies of above 
issues returned in good condition. 


YACHTING, 239 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 




















Complete Bridge Control 
(Continued from page 95) 


through bronze shafting connecting 
to a Kainer gear, which in turn 
operates a jackshaft directly con- 
nected with levers to the reverse 
gear. The spark and throttle con- 
trols are likewise handled by posi- 
tive throw so that the minutest en- 
gine regulation can be obtained. 
The oil and air gauges and the am- 
meters of the power plants func- 
tion continuously so that the com- 
bination Captain-Engineer knows 
all the time just how his power 
plants are behaving. The ignition 
switches for the Delco system and 
the magneto are in immediate reach 
for either starting or stopping the 
power plant. The tachometers are 
mounted on the port side of the 
binnacle stand and set at an up- 
ward angle so that it only requires 
a glance to check the speed of the 
engines, 



















OUTING 


The Outdoor Authority 


For nearly forty years OUTING has 
been the recognized outdoor authority 
on outdoor life and sports. Itis every- 

where quoted by well informed out- 
door men and is recognized generally 
as the only reliable source of informa- 
tion for the outdoor man or woman. 


Read the testimonials of these two 
big men below. Theyare constant 
readers of OUTING and find it 

always interesting, entertaining 
and helpful. 


OUTING is constantly helping 
menand womentoa moreactive 
interest in outd®or life and to 
realize the value of physical 
ness, fit a clear brain and muscu- 
lar vigor. 





Convincing Testimony 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


“Any enterprise that encourages 
out of door amusements, sports, 
physical development, and the 
sturdy virtue of self reliance is of 
great benefit to all of us. It is in 
the interest of a better, broader, 
cleaner and stronger national life. 
OUTING is doing commendable 
work along these lines. It is help- 
ing to bring the shut-ins of the 
factories and stores, and offices 
into a closer appreciation of the 
beauties of nature—the joy and 
peace and inspiration of the great 
out-of-doors. I like OUTING 
very much and think you have a 
great magazine."”’ 


GET OUT-OF-DOORS! 


Outdoor people are clean thinking and clean living. The influence of the out- 
of-doors makes them so. Your reading should be selected to take care of your 
physical as well as your mental needs. 


No matter what form of outdoor sport you are interested in, OUTING covers 
it. Some of the subjects featured are—fishing, canoeing, camping, golf, tennis, 
football, baseball, motoring, adventure, fiction, etc. 


THE OUTING SERVICE DEPT. 


Is a department maintained by OUTING for the purpose of serving its readers 
and supplying them with information on any subject pertaining to the out-of- 
doors. This service is absolutely free. This department is composed of ex- 
perts, and the information they pass along to you is not guesswork but is ac- 
curate and reliable information from reference files that have taken years of 
compiling. Use the service department in planning that summer trip, it will 
save you time, money and annoyance. 


MAJ. GEN’L LEONARD WOOD 


“I have read OUTING for many years. It is 
doing a good work in interesting people in out- 
door life, in the healthy life of the lakes, moun- 
tains, and woods. It is a clean, wholesome 
publication and I always appreciate it and feel 
it is helpful and healthful.” 


You would spend $4.00 anytime on the “‘Say So’’ of 
either of these two men. They say read OUTING. 


USE THIS COUPON NOW 








Gentlemen: ee eee ae 
I enclose check for $4.00 for which please _ 

enter my name on your lists to receive OUT- i acdades sbanse seas een <iabe sve 

ING for one year. eee eee 
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Man! Be Comfortable! 


Can’t you see that there’s some- 
thing wrong with any garter that 
binds the leg muscles? 

The distinctive wide webbing of the 
E. Z. Garter distributes the pull 
over such a wide area that the 
pressure cannot be felt. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 


send his name and we will tell you 
who can. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Coan. 


£2 


GARTER 


“‘WIDE FOR COMFORT” 








High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work N .t Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 




















THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Us0d on most all American and foreign 
racing yachts are made by the Pigeon- 
Fraser Hollow Spar Co., makers of all 
kinds of spars for yachts, working ves- 
sels, or ice boats. Either Hollow or 


Solid. 
Pigeon ~- Fraser Hollow ‘par Co. 











East Boston, Mass. 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOIT, MASS. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, New pediesd, Mass. 
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South from Spitzbergen 
(Continued from page 116) 


What was now to be done? 
That the land we had seen was 
the coast of Norway I could not 
believe. Wrong as our dead reck- 
oning evidently was, it could not 
be so wrong as that. Yet only 
one other supposition was possible, 
viz; that we had not come so far 
south as we imagined and that 
we had stumbled upon Roost, a little 
rocky island that lies about twenty 
miles to the southward of the 
Loffoden Islands. Whether this 
conjecture was correct or not did 
not much matter; to go straight 
away to sea and lie to until we 
could get an observation was the 
only thing to be done. Away then 
we went, struggling against a 
tremendous sea for a good nine 
hours, until we judged ourselves 
to be seventy or eighty miles from 
where we had sighted the breakers, 
when we lay to, not in the best 
of tempers. The next morning, 
not only was it blowing as hard 
as ever but all chance of getting a 
sight that day seemed also out of 
the question. I could have eaten 
my head with impatience. How- 
ever, as: it is best never to throw 
a chance away, about half-past 
eleven o'clock, though the sky re- 
sembled an even sheet of lead, I 
got my sextant ready and told Mr. 
Wyse to do the same. 

When, therefore, twelve o’clock 
came and one could not so much 
as guess in what quarter of heav- 
ens the sun might be lying, you 
may suppose I almost despaired. 
Ten minutes passed. It was evident 
we were doomed to remain kick- 
ing our heels for another four- 
and-twenty hours where we were. 
No!—yes!—no! By Phoebus! 
There he is! A faint spongy spot 
of brightness gleamed through the 
gray roof overhead. The indis- 
tinct outlines grew a little clearer: 
one half of him—though still be- 


hind a cloud—hardened into a 
sharp edge. Up went the sextant. 
“52.43!” (or whatever it was) I 


shoutéd to Mr. Wyse. “52.41, my 
Lord!” cried he, in return; there 
was only the discrepancy of a 
mile between us. We had got the 
altitude; the sun might go to bed 
for good and all now, we did not 
care, we knew our position to an 
inch. There had been an error of 
something like forty miles in our 
dead reckoning in consequence, 
as I afterwards found, of a cur- 
rent that sets to the northward 
along the west coast of Norway 
with a velocity varying from one 
to three miles an hour. The island 
upon which we had so nearly run 
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——It is still the King of Metal Polishes—— 


Se Se © ie ie Oy is & 


It may cost a 


pare it 


F. M. TRAFTON COMPANY 


but 
the 


biaets 
will 


ee te) a a 
know 
—Simeer tro. | 


you 


if you com- 
reason 


why 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 








Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. 
All four cycle. 


Grishve 


Send for Catalog 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll Street 


PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 











Middletown, Conn. 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office 


136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 


501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter™ 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices : 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 











boats which have made good everywhere 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 








was Roost. We were still nearly 
200 miles from our port. “Turn 
the hands up! Make sail!” and 
away we went again, on the same 
course as before, at the rate of ten 
knots. 
By three o'clock next day we 
were up with Vigten, and now a 
very nasty piece of navigation be- 
gan. In order to make the north- 
ern entrance of the Throndhjem 
Fiord, you have first to find your 
way into what is called the Froh 
Havet, a kind of oblong basin 
about sixteen miles along, formed 
by a ledge of low rocks running 
parallel with the mainland at a 
distance of ten miles to seaward. 
Though the space between this 
outer boundary and the coast is so 
wide, in consequence of the net- 
work of sunken rocks which stuffs 
it up, the passage by which a ves- 
sel can enter is very narrow and 
the only landmark to enable you to 
find the channel is the head one 
of the string of outer islets. As 
this rock is about the size of a 
dining table, perfectly flat, and 
rising only a few feet above the 


level of the sea, to attempt to 
make it is like fooking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. It was 


already beginning to grow very 
late and dark by the time we had 
come. up with the spot where it 
ought to have been, but not a 
vestige of such a thing had turned 
up. Should we not sight it in a 
quarter of an hour, we must go 
to sea again and lie to for the 
night—a very unpleasant alterna- 
tive for any one so impatient as I 
was to reach a port. Just as I was 
going to give the order, Fitz—who 
was certainly the Lynceus of the 
ship’s company—espied its black 
back just peeping up above the 
tumbling water on our starboard 
bow. We had hit it off a yard! 

In another half hour we were 
stealing down in quiet water to- 
wards the entrance of the fiord. 





Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { Non ari Bawine Green 6077 


Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 











LOUIS J. LARSEN 


SAILMAKER 
45 Fulton St., New York City 


Are you particular how your Yacht sails 
set, if so, I can please you, both with the 
Price, and the Work. 


Telephone Beekman 6674 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


20 years’ active experience assures clients of 
efficient service 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
tion, Surveys. 

Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 














F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 











